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The way man normally states a problem 
is different from the way it must be stated 
for a computer. Now IBM is helping to 
close this gap. 


A computer can accept only instruc- 
tions that are written with the machine's 
requirements in mind. Putting a prob- 
lem into a language that the computer 
can work with calls for skilled transla- 
tors, or programmers. This is often an 


= : 


Why can’t you give 
orders to a computer 


expensive and time-consuming task. 

IBM has made many advances in de- 
veloping programming languages to 
make it easier to communicate with 
computers. The latest is AUTOPROMT, 
a new language for telling a computer 
how to generate instructions for auto- 
matic milling machines. A blueprint is 
translated into simple English-like state- 
ments describing the shape of a com- 
plex part and how it is to be machined. 


in English? 





Guided by these statements the com- 
puter automatically produces a tape 
with numerical instructions for each tool 
motion needed to machine the part. 

Some day instructions for all types of 
computer operations may be written 
in a form of basic English. By working 
toward this goal, IBM is helping solve 
more quickly the com- 
plex problems arising IBM 
inbusinessand science, 

e ® 





from a seasoned old glove—the secret of Bostonian’s “Flexaire’ feeling 


A baseball glove starts stiff. But lubri- 
cating and fist-pounding soften the 
leather. Bostonian Flexaires are born 
“well seasoned.” 

The secret? Bostonian uses only the 
youngest calf leather available. It’s 
folded and kneaded until, like the 
“pocket” of that seasoned glove, it feels 
snug and friendly on your foot. 
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Flexaire soles are “tenderized,” too. 
Cured in a special softening mixture, 
rolled and re-rolled (like a baker rolls 
dough). So supple is the finished sole, 
you can flex it around a baseball. 
Note the hand stitching along the 
front. It “gathers” the leather for flex- 


ible foot-hugging fit! That’s why Flex- 
aires feel comfortable from the start. 

To give you this Flexaire feeling, 
there’s no substitute for the care and 
patience of a Bostonian craftsman's 
hands. Why not start enjoying the qual- 
ity and comfort of Bostonians, today? 


BOSTONIAN FLEXAIRES 


53878 Cypress Brown. Also ¢ 
on with elasticized Snug 


‘ob. Also #5895 tn black 
Mansfield and Bostonian Boys. Write for the name and addre 


at 540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Il. Second-class 
Destage paid at Chicago, IMinols and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 





3879 in black. Left: $5864 Cypress Brown. Also #5861 in black. Right: $5894 Cypress 
Most Bostonian styles $19.95 to $35.00. Also makers of 
s of your nearest Bostonian Dealer. Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mas 
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General Electric 
brightest 40-watt 


fluorescent ever 


Here’s money-saving news for you 40-watt fluorescent users. General 
Electric’s NEW F40 gives you a 7% bonus in light at no extra cost. 
With it you can get your desired lighting level with fewer lamps and 
fixtures. Or you can increase your existing lighting level without 
spending a single extra penny for lamps, fixtures or electricity. 

Only General Electric offers you this bonus in standard 40-watt 
“white” fluorescent lamps. The G-E NEW F40 is rated at 3100 lumens 
in popular cool white, 3250 in white or warm white—extra light 
worth 15¢ to 30¢ a lamp to most users. Yet the list price 
for this lamp is the same as ordinary fluorescents. 


NEW 
F40 





ONLY ‘tis 








announces the 
cool-white 
made... 


The bonus of light you get with General Electric’s NEW F40 is 
made possible because of these G-E Premium 3 construction 
features: 


1. G-E wattage-miser electrode helps convert 
power ordinarily lost in the cathode into 
useful light—free. 

2. New, more efficient gas mixture. 

3. New electronically screened bonus-phosphor. 


And all these light producing features are available for the first 
time in a lamp that sells for the same price as ordinary fluorescents— 
only $1.30 for the popular cool white, $1.35 for other “white” colors. 

Designed for both Rapid Start and starter-type circuits, the 
NEW F%40 has a life rating of 7500 hours for most circuits (6000 
hours for systems installed before 1954). To get 7500-hour life in 
pre-’54 circuits, F40/54 lamps are available. They give the same 
light as ordinary 40-watt fluorescents (2900 lumens) and list for 
the same price ($1.30 in cool white). General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Dept. C-122, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





says Leo Blackwell, vice president, ese 
Southern Electric Supply Co., Meridian, Miss. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


You'd be surprised how often you can increase the pee 
size of an order if you get back to the customer fast enough. 


reports Mr. Blackwell. 


Meridian, Miss. to Birmingham, Ala. 65¢ 


“That’s why we call customers when we get their Milwaukeo oS — oe i 
orders. By talking about related items—or about a special Memphis to Ss hicago. . - +--+ > ee 
offer. we can frequently boost the size of a sale. om Paul to Cleveland «1. +: | ae 

“A few weeks ago, we jumped an order from $150 to St. Louis to Los Angeles. 1.80 
$2000 that way. And the cost of the call was $4.80.” rr d we er s 


poten nnn 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Skybolt is a new kind of ballistic missile now being 
developed for the Air Force. It will be launched from 
fast bombers to strike targets up to 1000 miles away. 
To do this, it will not only have to know just where the 
target is, but must also determine, day or night, its 
own exact location in the sky at the instant it is fired. 

By tracking the stars, Skybolt’s guidance system will 
TIME, SEPTEMBER 15, 1961 





Problem for Skybolt: Where is this patch of sky? 


be able to compute its precise location and its course 
to the target from any patch of sky at any time. 

This remarkable astro-inertial guidance system is 
being developed for the USAF-Douglas Skybolt by the 
Nortronics Division of Northrop. 


NORTHROP 





Fa 
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“There's a way to do it better 


find it ae, 


Edison’s motto lights the way 


today for the scientists of 


McGraw-Edison. Their research is 
reflected in many ‘better ways. 
A way to keep wonder drugs 
potent by packaging them 

in desert-dry air...a basic new 
concept in cost-saving protection 
for electrical substations. 


Today there are 40 McGraw-Edison Divisions tn pursuit of the 
better way for your better living. To help you find the better way— 
here is a partial list of the famous trademarks carried on McGraw- 
Edison products: 

FOR THE HOME—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, Continental, Coolerator, Crestline, 
Thomas A. Edison, Eskimo, Everhot, Fostoria, Imperial, Lectrofilter, Manning- 
Bowman, LM Permaline, Power House, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, 
TravelAire, Tropic-Aire, Zero. 

FOR UTILITIES—Alrectic, Buss, Line Material, National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania 
Transformer, Pole Star, Round Wound, SRT. 

FOR INDUSTRY—Ajax, Alpine, American, Arctic Circle, Baralyme, Buss, 
Carbonaire, Continental, Edison, Huebsch, Imperial, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
Line Material, Martinizing Dry Cleaning Service, Measurements, National Electric 
Coil, Necco, Omniguard, Pennsylvania, Small Equipment Sales, Toastmaster, 
TropicAire-Coldmobile, Voicewriter. 





Words to live by—Edisaon’s 
motto still characterizes the 
apiril of American inventive- 
ness. May we send you a hand- 
some 6" x 9° framing copy? 
Simply write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead: McGraw- 
Edison Company, 1/200 St. 
Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 





FOUND: a better way to drier drugs 


Sensitive miracle drugs may lose their 
potency and chemical balance in damp- 
ness. Remedy; special dryers from Pitts- 
burgh Lectrodryer Division. They keep air 
inside drug-packing cabinets desert-dry. 
This also permits unvarying accuracy in 
weighing drugs, and keeps hypodermics 
sterile while being filled. Other Lectro- 
dryers® keep entire workrooms dry, pre- 
vent gumming up of powders and granules 
being processed in machines. 





McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 





FOUND: a better way to “saw-it-yourself” 
Low priced for the amateur, Manning- 
Bowman® and Power House® 7” power saws 
have many professional features. Externally 
adjustable slip clutch prevents motor burn- 
ing out. Adjustable cutting depth. Bevels 
to 45°—will cut 2x4's at that angle! Cali- 
brated rip guide, rugged sole plate. Diecast 
polished aluminum housing, rigid yet light- 
weight. 144 H.P. AC-DC motor, 5000 r.p.m. 





FOUND: a better way to push-button washing 
Pushing one button on Speed Queen Divi- 
sion’s new washer automatically selects the 
right speed, temperature and time for each 
fabric! Fully flexible cycle, too—repeat or 
omit any phase. Lint and fuzz are con- 
stantly removed as the water recirculates. 
New larger capacity stainless steel tub—its 
mirrorlike finish will never chip or rust! 





FOUND: a thrifty new way to protect circuits 
A new concept! The Loadmaster 100 from 
Pennsylvania Transformer Division elimi- 
nates many of the complications of low 
voltage air circuit breakers, sets new reli- 
ability standards. It uses Buss” Low-Peak® 
dual-element fuses to clear short circuits 
and protect against overloads. Bonus! High 
interrupting capacity provides extra protec- 
tion, cuts system costs. 


FOUND: a way to finer, faster Y 


French frying. Restaurants 
demand volume-frying 
economy! This Toast- 
master’ heavy- Cres 
duty fry kettle r 


Fete] 
TOE 
produces 90 Ibs. 
of French fries 
perhourwith §& FO} | 


only 45lbs.offat J 

—vs. the usual } 
60lbs.Lessthan | 

half the normal ~ 

preheat time, too. 
New tubular heat- 
ing elements, } | A 
encased in stain- ‘ ‘ oe 
less steel, provide 

better heat distribution, keep 

fat from breaking down, simplify cleaning. 








Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6, flies at speeds up to 
235 mph. Range, with fuel reserve, over 1,325 miles. 


These, too, are top men doing more 


All top men aren’t heads of com- 
panies or even heads of departments. 
In every phase of any firm’s activ- 
ities, you will usually find at least 
one “near-indispensable” man. 


He may be a key engineer, a spe- 
cially trained technician, a project 
chief or perhaps a geologist or a sci- 
entist. These, too, are top men. When 
they are needed at distant points, 
they are often needed fast to solve 
important problems affecting their 
company’s profits. Yet, in many a 
firm today, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of hours of these men’s time 





Big, roomy and ruggedly built, the fa- 
mous Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza has 
room for a whole top team to go wher- 
ever it’s needed in luxurious comfort. 


are wasted in slow, difficult travel. 


A Beechcraft can change that. 
With a Beechcraft, top men at every 
level become “minute men.” Wher- 
ever their special abilities are needed, 
they can go—fast. Return quickly, 
too, or go on to another assignment. 
Often 3 or 4—or more—can travel 
to different points in one easy flight 
in the company Beechcraft. No de- 
lays, no roundabout routing, no back- 
tracking from major air terminals. 


Projects are completed faster and 
better with a Beechcraft to help all 


Wherever you're going, you can go fast 
and direct in your Beechcraft Twin- 
Bonanza—and to over 5,400 more U. S. 
airports than airlines use. 


your top men do more of the jobs that 
only they can do. That’s how Beech- 
crafts pay for themselves—and why 
business is buying them so fast. 


Decide now to get more facts about 
how a Beechcraft can increase your 
company’s earnings. 


7 go-farther-faster Beechcrafts 
to choose from: 


No.of TopSpeed Optimum 

Seats (mph) Range (mi.) 
Super G18 79 233 1,450 
Queen Air 6-7 239 1,200 
Twin-Bonanza 6 235 1,325 
Baron 45 230 1,200 
Travel Air 45 210 1,150 
Bonanza 4 205 1,200 
Debonair 4 195 970 


Executives: Write for latest information on 
Beech financing and leasing plans. Address 
Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


LETTERS 





Nuclear Tests 


or 
Your cover for the Sept. 8 issue hit me 
quite hard. One could almost hear the Soviet 
leader saying. “Your grandchildren will live 
under Communism 
Marvin Everetr Coste III 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


or else i 


be) by 

The Soviet Union’s resumption of nuclear 
testing has revealed, all too clearly, the fol- 
lewing fact. A gangster (the Soviet Union) 
dees not cease his bloody activities because 
seciety frowns upon his activities—the ex 
tension and preservation of Communism 
through deceit, treachery, and barbarity 
when necessary. Since society employs armed 
policemen to protect itself from gangsters, 
by the same token a nation should use 
minimal adequate force to protect itself from 
international gangsters 

MicHAenL Driver 

San Francisco 


Sir 

The American resumption of nuclear test 
ing. while wholly justifiable, can searcely be 
expected to help resolve any of the out- 
standing issues of the cold war. On the con- 
trary, it adds to the nuclear momentum that 
impels us to war. In the past, balances of 
power have collapsed through accident or 
design. Alternatives to the balance of terror 
should now be considered in order 

CHARLES K. KRANTZ 





Brooklyn 


Sur 

Well, it's about time! Mr. K. has finally 
resumed his nuclear arms testing. So now, 
perhaps, we too can once again get down to 
business without the amount of scorn we 
would have encountered before Khrushchev's 
announced intention of resuming nuclear 
weapons testing 

Anyone who actually believed that he ever 
stopped nuclear testing, and I say this to all 
whe did, is an idiot! 

James P. THomMaAsS 

Oceanside, Calii 


Sir 

I never saw a more Inappropriate cover on 
Time. People the world over know who has 
dropped such a bomb over a city. I do not 
take the position that it is always wrong to 
use the bomb. But it is wrong to support the 
image in the mind of a U.S. citizen that 
Khrushchev is the more inhuman 

Khrushchev actually reminds me of one of 
my grandparents, and I would like to re 
member him that way 


ELMER TREPTOW 
Baltimore 
Hard Facts 
Sir 
Aiter reading the article “Underground 


} Aug. 25], 1 am again forced to 
realize that Russia need not spend thousands 
of dollars and take the risks of sending spies 
ind the defense secrets of the U.S. For a 
few dollars a year, the Russians can subscribe 
to magazines such as Time and learn all the 
information they need 


Fortresses” 





ARLENE DIXON 
Pensacola. Fla 
Mr 
I am sure the heads of the Soviet Intel 
ligence Ageneyv are deeply gratetul to you 





for publishing detail photos of secret detense 
installations 
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When, indeed, will the American press 
wake up to the hard facts of life that free 
dom of the press should not permit them to 
publish what the American public—out of 
patriotism—would not want to see pub 
lished, but what our opponents can use only 
too well? 

FRANCIS G. A. DI 
Woodbury Heights, N.J 
> Time's story on missile installations was 
cleared for publication by the Defense De- 
partment —Ep 


MONTEREY 


Sign & Symbol 
Sir 

The symbols for 
male and female | Sept 
1] struck a familiar 


note. The male symbol 
(o") is the “trademark” 
of the Century 21 
World's Fair in Seat 


te, beginning April 
1962. Evidently, the 
theme of Man in Space 
is to be taken literally, 
and we women are to 
be left on this planet 
to cope with phone so 
licitors, spitting steam 
irons and T\ 

M. W. ANDERSON 
Seattle 


Sir 
It has sometimes 
been suggested that 


represents the — shield 
and spear of Mars, the 
god of war, and 9 the 
mirror of Venus, the 


WORLD'S FAIR Bienen 
STUER ET WW Kaxzirn 


Jersey City, NJ 








Sir 
The male symbol, with its arrowlike head, 
indicates mobility. The female, on the other 
hand, exhibits a “base,” or stabilized factor 
BERNARD C, GREGORY 
Baltimore 


Carrots & Strategy 
Sir 

It’s frightening to think that we 
well-chosen Congressmen to 
only to be pressured by 
| Sept. 1] 

Mrs. Cuartes E. ANDERSON 

Nashville, Tenn 


send our 
Washington— 
Larry O'Brien 


Sir 
Amongst all them throat cutters at Wash 
ington that guy L. O'Brien is evidently the 
throat cutter de luxe 
R. P. THonwas 


San Diego 


Sir 

What is the 
carrot in. the 
cover picture ? 


hanging 
sept. 1 


significance of the 
background of vour 
Micuart. Wor 


Vineland, N. J 


Pm As any donkey 
the stick Ep 


knows, “tis prejerable to 


Sir 

Am I hopelessly naive politically 2? Some- 
how, all these yee I have managed to 
ha on to the dream that our American 
Senators and Representatives are men of 














integrity who vote on congressional issues 
on the basis of what they believe is best 
for the American people. Apparently, Wash- 
ington is a nauseating mixture of patronage, 
lobbying, threats and wheedling, as dealt out 
by the hand of O’Brien. What has happened 
to the golden dream of “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
as taught in our public schools? 
(Mrs.) JEANNIE RENZEL 

San Jose, Calif 





Sir 
Congratulations on your cover story on 
Larry O'Brien. Your picturization of this 
very cool but colorful political mover was 
excellent 
Having Larry during the 


worked with 





long, scling months before the 1960 Dem 
ocratic convention as well as during and 
after, I can truly say that there is no 
finer, more dedicated professional in politics 


today 
Jesse M. Unrvuu 
Assemblyman 
California Legislature 
Sacramento 


Sir 

The alleged conversation between Con 
gressman Roman Pucinski and myself re 
ported in Time [Sept. 1] is a complete 
falsehood 

Mayor Ricnarp J. DaLey 

Chicago 
Sir 

Damon Runyon once wrote: “An irre- 
sponsible reporter at a typewriter is more 
dangerous than a drunk doctor in an oper 
ating room.” I trust you agree with this 
observation 

RoMAN C. PUCINSKI 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D¢ 


> Reliable sources give Mayor Daley full 
credit’ for changing Representative Pucin 
ski's determination to kill the Administra 
tion's public school measnre.—Ep 


Venom & Illusion 
Sir 

To the stake with William F 
whose various 
[Sept. 1]! 

It is gratifying to 


Buckley Jr., 
utterances ooze such venom 


note that the United 


States National Student Association's vice 
president received such overwhelming sup 
port from the association for his attack on 


the editor of the National Review and that 
the conservatives’ feat of obtaining 15% of 
votes in a takeover bid still proves that the 
American student is not taken in by perni 
cious illusions 

PATRICK CZAJKOWSKI 
London 


Sir 

Hooray for Harvard Senior Howard 
Phillips and Editor William F. Buckley J: 
It's certainly refreshing to see that 
students recognize the fact that there is a 
very active brainwashing socicty well ot 
ganized in this country 

I'm glad they are not afraid to speak up 
Of course Uf they are in support of the Housé 
Un-American committee and against the 
Peace Corps and so-called Freedom Riders 
and want to uphold Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin. then they will 
silenced by some federal court orde: 

Mrs. V. MarsHatt 
Calif 


SUITE 


probably be 


Sherman Oaks 


Sir 


‘Liberal Contro cheers 


Association Veep Tim 


9 


Re vour article 
for National Student 


NEW YORK CITY'S 


1 first new tavury hited in thinty yeas 






Rates from Fourteen Dollars for single rooms; from Eighteen Dollars for twin-bedded rooms | 


A Renaissance of the Arts of Hospitality 
the x 
UMMIT OF NEW YORK 


EAST 51ST STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE PLAZA 2-7000 
Robert Huyot, Vice President & General Manager 


LOEW'S HOTELS, INC. « PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT C. C. PHILIPPE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Superb performance from finer 
all-transistor 
portables 





THE DIPLOMAT—FM music is brilliantly alive . . . your favorite AM programs 
astonishingly clear. Telescoping antenna for outstanding reception wherever you 
go. Beautiful high-impact case, brushed aluminum and chrome trim. $89.95. 
THE COMPANION (right)—Powerful pocket-size 8 transistor radio. Even distant 
stations come through with amazing fidelity. Complete with battery, earphone, and 
attractive carrying case. $29.95, Sold at authorized dealers, listed in the Yellow Pages. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


10 





othy Jenkins. His “extremism” may spot 
light the hypocrisy of such as William F. 
Buckley Jr., who have subverted the cause 
of moderate conservatives by posturing us as 
ludicrous figures somewhere between Adolf 
Hitler and George Babbitt 

Ricuarp A, COURCHAINE 
San Diexzo State College (°62) 
San Diego 


Necessary Ingredient 


or 

According to Time, the necessary ingredi 
ent of leadership must be “late to bed and 
early to rise.” 

Aug. 25— 1) Estes and Gerrity “start work 
at 6:30 a.m., finish at 7 p.m and expect 
their staff to do the same.” 2) “Ulbricht’s 
formidable stamina kept his colleagues on an 
18-hour day.” 3) “In Washington, Cicognani 
began his day at 6 a.m. and expected his 
associates to do the same ” 

Effective this week, I am setting my alarm 
clock for 5 a.m. and “expect my associates to 
do the same.” 

What time does Time’s editor arrive on the 
job? 

Lronarp L, LAsSNIK 
Petaluma, Calif 


> Before everybody else —Eb. 


Full Ship 


Sir 
Since the article appeared in your mag- 
azine | Aug. 4] telling the story of my work, 
I have received letters from eleven foreign 
countries and many of the states commend 
ing me 
Most of the letters from foreign countries 
stated that if I would visit their country and 
set up a similar program, it would do more 
to stop Communism than the money that is 
being spent 
1 am sure that if you had told people to 
send an offering to help fill the ship, we 
would certainly have received enough money 
to do the job 
WALTER O. Parr 
Executive Director 
World Friendship, Inc 
Paducah, Ky 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20,N 









Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00 

4 Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico. 
urone, Asia, Afric Australia 
| Vv an acific Islands, t year, $10.00, All 
| other countries, | year, $12.50 
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So where's the money? If high costs are putting a hole in your company’s pocket- 
book, here’s quick repairs. Without losing any quality, you can cut paper costs 
on folders, catalogs and other printed material by specifying Consolidated Enamels. 
As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality 
for less. Get the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Paper Merchant. 


He’ll help you close the gap on high costs! ” 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. orescotdatec 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co, + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St. Chicago 











See The World As You Never Have Before 


PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


... available at a Saving of $10 to TIME readers 


The world has changed. But—until now—atlases have not. 
Today’s atlas should, of course, still help you locate quickly 
any place you want. But it should also help you understand 
why people live where they do and strive as they do. It should 
show you how the physical facts of man’s world shape his life. 


To show the world in three dimensions, Lire has photo- 
graphed a huge relief globe, the most detailed and accurately 
sculptured replica of the earth ever made. Dozens of color pic- 
tures of this globe show you the real look of our spherical 
world. Then, from a collection of over 2,000,000 pictures, 
Lire selected 110 pages of color photographs that reveal how 
man has adapted himself to the face of his earth. Finally Lire 
secured from Rand McNally maps which had never before ap- 
peared in an atlas. They show the world in the muted browns. 
bright greens, and shadings of real life. Political information 
(states, cities, roads) and terrain information (elevations, 


vegetation), appear on separate side-by-side maps for much of 


the world (the rest is seen in combined maps). 


Thus in the LIFE PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD you look at 
the world region by region, with all you want to know organized 
in one place. The ATLAs is a big book—600 Lire-size pages with 
440 in vibrant color. Publication has been timed to include 
1960 census data in a 160-page index of over 75,000 entries 
covering the whole world. The tremendous investment in this 
Atlas—over $4,500,000 to date—would ordinarily dictate a 
price of $75 or $100 (the London Times Ailas, for example, 
costs $125). But because of a large print order, the Lire 
PICTORIAL ATLAS can be offered to you at a low Time-reader 
price. The Regular Edition can be yours for just $19.95, while 
the boxed Deluxe Edition, which includes a four-foot framable 
wall map of the world, costs $22.50, Payment may be made in 
installments, if you prefer. For the Regular Edition, simply 
pay $4.95 (plus shipping) upon receipt of the book and $5.00 
per month for the next three months. The Deluxe Edition may 
be purchased in a similar fashion—$6.00 (plus shipping) upon 
receipt of the book, and $5.50 per month for the three following 
months. Later these same editions will sell elsewhere for $30 
and $35 respectively. You may examine a copy of the ATLas for 
ten days in your own home! Then if not satisfied in every way, 
simply return it to us and owe nothing. Mail the adjoining 
postage-paid form now, or write to: 

Lire Books, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Illinois. 


50 pages of color photographs of 
the great Lire Geo-Physical 
Globe (built at a cost of 
$500,000), visualize the earth as 
it would look from outer space 
(right), with land and water 
masses related in true global 
perspective. 


In 110 pages of beautiful color 
photographs, you see the face of 
the earth (right) and understand 
how nature has helped shape 
and limit man’s activities. Here 
is the world as it really looks, a: 
only Lire can show it to you, 


280 pages of maps, diagrams. 
graphs and charts show you the 
world region by region (right) 
with everything you want t 
know organized in one place 
Also included is a 160-page inde: 
with 75,000 entries. 








Necessity of modern life 








\\” GENERAL 
‘(TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Most people take the telephone for granted — until they need it and it isn't 
there. 

Then they realize that because telephone service is so dependable, is so 
efficient, is so widely available, there's usually no reason to give it a second 
thought. 

At Gen Tel, as at other telephone companies, this kind of telephone service 
is the result of much planning and working ahead: developing new equip- 
ment to meet needs before they arise, solving operational problems far in 
advance, expanding facilities to anticipate soundly projected growth. 


But planning and working ahead require investing ahead. And this the 
communications industry does willingly, and on a tremendous scale. For, 
by prudent foresight, we hope to make your telephone of tomorrow as 
economical a necessity as is your telephone today. 
In this way, as in others, General Telephone & Electronics is making every 
effort to meet the present and future communications needs of the 31 
states we serve. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17. 
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VICKREY SKOW 


NE of the best-known passages in 

The Catcher in the Rye is Holden 
Caulfield’s comment: “What really 
knocks me out is a book that, when 
you're all done reading it. you wish 
the author that wrote it was a terrific 
friend of yours and you could call 
him up on the phone whenever you 
felt like it.” Fans of Author Salinger 
are an especially frustrated lot; there 
is no calling him up “whenever you 
felt like it." He is the most private of 
public authors. 

The job of gathering the facts about 
him for this week's cover story, with- 
out unduly compromising his privacy, 
was both hard and intriguing. Cover 
Artist Robert Vickrey, 35, is an old 
Salinger fan and hoped for a sitting— 
but had to be content with working 
from one of the few recent photo- 
graphs of Salinger extant. 

Illustrations for the story are by 
Russell Hoban, 36, who is such a 
Salinger fan that he and his wife 
named two of their daughters after 
Salinger characters, Esmé and Phoebe. 
In painting how Zooey, Franny, Mrs. 
Glass and Holden look to him, Hoban 
was fearful of violating “their private 
rights to exist in the reader's mind,” 
and tried to be scrupulous to the 
author. “Salinger, I think, is a man 
without eyelids,” says Hoban. “All of 
his material comes to him so pain- 
fully; it costs so much to write, more 
than anyone else who comes to mind.” 

Writer of the cover story is Jack 
Skow, 29, who has spent the past five 
years at Time, mostly reviewing books. 





HOBAN 


“Before that, I chased cops for Provi- 
dence and Boston papers.” He wrote 
one of Time's most-talked-about ar- 
ticles last year, coining the phrase 
and describing the practice of pub- 
lishing “non-books.”” He was at Oberlin 
College when The Catcher in the Rye 
came out, “and liked it enormously, 
but did not identify with Holden Caul- 
field, because at the time I thought 
I was Eugene Gant.” (Translation for 
the Holden Caulfield set: Skow was 
then hung on Tom Wolfe.) 


HE ART section features four 

pages of color reproductions of 
Chinese masterpieces now touring the 
U.S.—and being shown this week at 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Time readers first saw samples of 
this unique treasure in color four years 
ago, when Trae photographed the col- 
lection in Formosa. For the four pages 
of old scrolls shown this week, Art 
Director Michael J. Phillips sought a 
gloss-free paper that would bring out 
the delicate detail, the color and the 
appearance of the silk originals. In 
the end, he had the paper made to his 
specifications at the Mead Paper Co. 
in Kingsport, Tenn., and flew down to 
make sure of the quality. Engravings 
were made in New York by Len Per- 
skie. Then Phillips was off to Detroit 
to oversee the reproduction by the 
Safran Printing Co., which used an 
offset. press to give finer detail. To 
Phillips, it is all part of the week's 
work, but there can be nothing cas- 
ual about careful color reproduction, 
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Texas’ 352 miles of 
Interstate awarded to 


concrete 


promise big savings 
in upkeep! 


Across Texas, these modern concrete highways are steadily grow- 
ing in length. They will long be a public reminder of the skills and 
dedication of the engineers and builders who are creating them. 


A solid future is built right into roads like these. Only concrete has 
load-bearing strength that can be matched mathematically to future 
traffic needs. Only concrete enables engineers to design pavements to 
last 50 years and more. 

Concrete isn’t flexible, so there are no “moving parts” in it to cause 
hidden wear. And even with the highest temperatures, it won’t soften 
and ripple under traffic. Concrete can’t oxidize. There’s never adverse 
chemical reaction to sun, cold, air or moisture. Concrete actually grows 
stronger year by year. 

All these advantages mean extra thrift for Texas as it builds with 
concrete: Exceptional pavement life . .. upkeep costs that run far less 
than for asphalt. It’s for reasons like these that most Interstate mileage 
across the nation today is going to concrete. 


At right: Texas Interstate 35E, Stemmons Freeway out of Dallas. 
Below: Texas Interstate 20, Dallas—Ft. Worth Turnpike, 


38% maintenance saving 
with concrete, Texas’ 
31-year records show! 

Official Texas State Highway De- 
partment records give the facts: 
Since 1929, road maintenance costs 
per mile per year for concrete have 
averaged $144.68; for asphalt, 
$235.23. Texas’ new concrete high- 


; an 
oe He ways will do even better! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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THE TOOL 
NO BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD 


The mop has had it. Good rid- 
dance! Working all night, a husky 
man might mop — not necessarily 
clean—15,000 square feet of floor. 
But give the same man a self-pro- 
pelled ClarkeAmatic (pictured be- 
low) and in one operation, he meters 
out sanitizing cleaning solution, 
scrubs, picks up water and dirt and 
squeegee-dries 100,000 square feet 
of floor in 8 hours! So no business 
today can afford a mop. Not when 
it can buy a ClarkeAmatic! 

And they can be bought almost 
everywhere. Made by our Clarke 
Floor Machine Division, they're 
distributed in 15 countries by an in- 
ternational network of sales and 
service offices. 

Clarke Quality floor maintenance 
equipment is used extensively by 
business, industry and institutions. 
Did you ever rent a sander or edg- 
er? It probably was a Clarke. That’s 
the best-known make. 


. Quality leader in its 
3 field, Clarke Floor 

‘ Machine is one of ten 
Divisions of Stude- 
baker, for 109 years 
guardian of Amer- 
ica’s most honored 
tradition of Quality 
manufacturing. 





“Successful operation of the Clarke Floor Ma- 
chine Division typifies Studebaker's expansion 
through diversification. While our principal busi- 
ness is the manufacture of quality cars and 
trucks, the affiliation of our Corporation with 
other successful, diversified businesses is our 
assurance of uninterrupted continuity and pro- 


Sherwood H. Egbert, President 





A World-Wide Complex of Growing Businesses and Industries 


S | { 1) k BAK I R Q MAKER OF AMERICA’S BEST-BUILT CARS AND TRUCKS 


THIS IS STUDEBAKER...GROWING! 
AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION: Studebaker Lark and Hawk; Studebaker Trucks * MERCEDES-BENZ SALES DIVISION + GERING PLASTICS DIVISION + GRAVELY TRACTORS 
DIVISION + CLARKE FLOOR MACHINE DIVISION + CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS DIVISION * CTL (Cincinnati Testing Laboratories) DIVISION + ONAN DIVISION 
STUDEBAKER PLANTS AND AFFILIATES IN: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada (Studebaker-Packard of Canada, Ltd.), Chile, England, Israel, Mexico 
(Studebaker-Packard de Mexico, $.A.), South Africa 


If you would like to know more about the world-wide Studebaker complex, write to: Corporate Brochure, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana 
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THE COLD WAR 
Foul Winds 


For hours last week, India’s Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru urged Nikita 
Khrushchev to halt his new program of 
nuclear tests. But Nehru emerged from 
the meeting with lines of discouragement 
etched on his face. “Once again the foul 
winds of war are blowing.” he told a gath- 
ering of Indian students and diplomats. 
“There are atomic and the world 
grows fearful.” 

During his stay in Moscow, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru found little cause for opti- 
mism, posed dourly with Khrushchev and 
Mikhail Suslov, Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee, beneath a 
statue of Lenin, But at heart, the power 
struggle between the U.S. and Russia over 
West Berlin remained basically the same. 
The U.S. was still completely committed 
to the city’s freedom and to guaranteeing 
access to it at all times. Russia, exploit- 
ing the fear of war, was pursuing a policy 





tests 
























by which it hoped to drive the U.S. and 
the West out of Berlin by weakening the 
free world’s resolve. Thus Nehru’s “foul 
winds” would reach gale proportions only 
if Khrushchev failed to understand U.S. 
determination—and there were some Mos- 
observers who were afraid that he 
had not seen the storm warnings. 

As Khrushchev continued to stage nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere, President 
Kennedy responded by announcing that 
the U.S. would resume its own tests under- 
ground. “We must now take those steps 
which prudent men find essential,” he de- 
clared. “We have no other choice in ful- 
fillment of the responsibilities of the Unit- 
ed States Government to its own citizens 
and to the security of other free nations,” 
Directed by AEC Chairman Glenn T. 
Seaborg, underground tests in Nevada 
were scheduled to start within a few days. 

With the test program on his mind, 
President Kennedy met with white-haired 
John McCone, AEC chairman under 
Dwight Eisenhower, a longtime advocate 
of testing and the man who foresightedly 
had ordered the tunnels to be dug into 
Nevada mountains just in case the ban 
broke down. Now chairman of a Los An- 
geles steel corporation, McCone was invit- 
ed to the White House to speak his mind 

-and, for an hour and a quarter, he did 
just that. McCone approved Kennedy's 
decision to resume testing, urged the Pres- 
ident not to declare himself against at- 
mospheric tests “outer-space tests 
may be necessary in the future.’ 

Ominous Interview. Next day came 
news of a fourth Russian test, but that 
event seemed to pale alongside the im- 
plications of an extraordinary interview 
with Khrushchev by New York Times- 
man C. L. Sulzberger. The setting was 
peaceful—lemon soit drinks were on the 
ble, Khrushchev politely pulled a ruf- 
fled yellow curtain to shade Sulzberger’s 
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Sustov, Kurusucuev & Nerv BENEATH LENIN'’S STATUE 
Fruitful meant just one thing. 
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THe KeNNepDYs ON Way TO CHURCH 
The U.S. had no other choice. 


eyes from the sun, cracked jokes that 
touched off “merry animation” among 
the Russians. But Sulzberger came away 
with the overwhelming impression that 
an overconfident Khrushchev still doubts 
that the U.S. and the West will fight to 
maintain freedom in Berlin or elsewhere. 

Khrushchev brushed aside as mere 
“propaganda” Kennedy's request for a 
Russian-U.S. ban on fallout-producing 
atmospheric tests. At week's end, the 
U.S.S.R. formally rejected the Western 
proposal to restrict testing to under- 
ground efforts. Khrushchev called for 
negotiations with the U.S., said the talks 
would be “fruitful” only if President 
Kennedy came to the conference table 
prepared “to reach agreement on the con- 
clusion German peace treaty, on 
giving West Berlin the status of a free 
city, and especially on the more important 
problem of disarmament.” In other words 
the talks would be “fruitful” if the U.S. 
did all the conceding. 

Fight for Rights. Against this brazen 
Russian approach, any show of weakness 
by the U.S. would be disastrous. Presi- 
dent Kennedy continued his crucial at- 
tempts to convince Khrushchev once and 
for all that the U.S. will indeed fight to 
preserve the rights of the free world in 
West Berlin. The Pentagon’s plans to 
beef up U.S. defenses in Europe and at 
home were well publicized. Joined by 
Great Britain and France, the U.S. warned 
the Russians to keep hands off Western 
flights into Berlin, implied that any inter- 
ference by Russian planes would be met 
by force. 

Kennedy has not ruled out an eventual 
summit meeting with Khrushchev, but not 
before preliminary, behind - the - scenes 
talks have pounded home the point that 
the U.S. will use arms to honor its com- 
mitments in West Berlin. On the specifics 
of dealing with the Russians, the Kennedy 
Administration has compiled fully 54 sep- 
arate proposals for Berlin, covering a wide 
assortment of contingencies. To make sure 
he got a variety of ideas, Kennedy re- 
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quested memoranda on Berlin from many 
New Frontiersmen, including U.N. Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson, Adviser Dean 
Acheson, Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
George Kennan, and State Under Secre- 
tary Chester Bowles. 

Stand or Surrender. A man who knows 
the uses of power gave a stern lecture 
to the West last week. “Western appease- 
ment,” warned France's Charles de Gaulle, 
“can only divide the West as it faces 
ambitious imperialism. Withdrawal makes 
the aggressor more excited. makes him 
redouble his pressure. The Western pow- 
ers can best serve peace by standing firm.” 

In truth, there was nothing else for the 
West to do but stand firm. There was no 
room for negotiation on the central point 
that the West must fight to keep West 
Berlin if that beleaguered city is threat- 
ened by either the Russians or the Com- 
munist East Germans. Said President 
Kennedy last week: “There is no question 
about Berlin. We'll fight.” 


DEFENSE 
Will & Weaponry 


U.S. preparations for a possible mili- 
tary showdown in Europe picked up mo- 
mentum, At midweek the Pentagon or- 
dered increased training and a standby 
for 148,000 Army Reservists and National 
Guardsmen. At week's end the Defense 
Depactment announced that 40,000 U.S. 
troops will move immediately to Western 
Europe to reinforce the 250,000 men al- 
ready deployed there in five combat-ready 
infantry and armored divisions, 

In other moves, more armored person- 
nel carriers were orde ‘red overseas to pro- 
vide U.S. infantrymen with necessary mo- 
bility. The 6,500-man U.S. garrison in 
West Berlin received first shipments of 
fast-firing (750 rounds a minute) M-14 
rifles to replace obsolescent Garands and 
Browning automatic rifles. Ready to head 
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Paut Nitze 
Let the camel beware of 
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straws. 


overseas were 1,800 paratroopers and 72 
supersonic F-1oo fighters, all scheduled 
to participate in a NATO air-sea-ground 
defense maneuver dubbed “Operation 
Checkmate.” At Checkmate’s close the par- 
atroops will return home—but the planes 
probably will remain in Europe. 

A Visible Display. All such moves were 
essentially meant to establish what has 
become known in Administration circles 
as “credibility’—a visible display of will 
and weaponry that will convince the So- 
viet Union that the U.S. really means 
business in its determination to defend 
against aggressions on freedom. Both pub- 
licly and privately, President Kennedy 
avowed U.S. determination. Addressing 
the Association of the U.S. Army, Assist- 
ant Defense Secretary Paul Nitze. a key 
Pentagon strategist, said flatly that any 
Communist attempt to cut off Western 
air access to Berlin would be the “straw 
that breaks the camel's back.” Were this 
to happen, said Nitze. war would not 
necessarily be confined to Germany, or 
even Europe: “We can offset a local pre- 
ponderance of Communist strength by a 
determination to apply Western strength 
on terms other than those selected by the 
Soviets. Soviet tanks across the Autobahn 
to Berlin would interpose at only one of 
the many points throughout the world 
where the important or vital interests of 
the Soviet empire are vulnerable.” 

To the Russians, one essential of cred- 
ibility was certainly the knowledge that 
the | citizenry backed its Govern- 
ment’s firm stand, whatever the conse- 
quences, and ordinary Americans were in- 
deed preparing for any eventuality. After 
years of being treated with tolerant 
amusement. Civil Defense officials sud- 
denly found themselves in demand. When 
the supply of booklets on civil defense 
ran out in Atlanta, the Constitution pub- 
lished a full page of excerpts. In Boston, 
Civil Defense Director Charles Sweeney— 
who as a World War II pilot dropped the 
A-bomb on Nagasaki—estimated inquiries 
were “up 1.000%.” A Los Angeles bomb- 
shelter builder reported: “Now we have 
to screen the moderately serious inquiries 
from the damned serious inquiries. 

The Basic Mood. But there was little 
sense of panic in such preparations, and 
the nation’s basic mood was well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Rufus Clement, president 
of Georgia’s Atlanta University. Said he 
“If we back down at any time because of 
threats, it will inevitably lead to surren- 
der. The Soviets have decided to frighten 
the free world into accepting their aim. 
They must be met—calmly.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"World Opinion" 


Why should my liberty be determined 

by another man’s scruples? 
—Paul to the Corinthians 

In the long history of American foreign 
policy, no thought has weighed more 
heavily upon the U.S. than the Jetferson- 
ian injunction to pay “‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind”—a respect 
that the U.S. has always hoped mankind 
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Threats must be met—calmly. 


would return. But last week, in Belgrade, 
the leaders of 25 neutral nations, calling 
themselves “the conscience of mankind,” 
issued a formal statement with the pre- 
dictable condemnations of Western colo- 
nialism—and not one word of direct cen- 
sure for the Soviet resumption of at- 
mospheric nuclear tests. Shocked by the 
anti-Western tone of the statement, 
Washington could only wonder whether it 
was not past time to shape U.S. foreign 
policy on the basis of enlightened self- 
interest as opposed to the dictates of 
“world opinion.” 

Twice in the past month, the U.S. has 
confidently expected to reap sweeping 
propaganda advantages from unmistak- 
able evidences of Communist brutality. 
But there was no world outcry over the 
blockading of the border between East 
and West Berlin; and the private dismay 
of neutralists over the Soviet testing was 
hidden in guarded words at Belgrade. Last 
week, in a departure from his past policy, 
President Kennedy publicly warned that 
U.S. foreign aid in the future would go 
primarily to those countries whose think- 
ing comports with that of the U.S.—and 
whose professed neutralism is not merely 
a disguise for pro-Soviet feelings and 
dollar-blackmail. 

But Kennedy's warning did not pretend 
to answer the larger questions: Has the 
U.S. too often deferred to an imaginary 
court of world opinion? And has this 
deference prevented the U.S. from achiev- 
ing the aims that it deeply believes to be 
right, not only in its own interests but in 
the cause of freedom? Last week Time 
posed those questions to U.S. leaders in 
many fields. 

A Great Partnership. Inevitably, there 
was a divergence of thought. To Pulitzer 
Prizewinning Historian Allan Nevins, the 
U.S., in determining its foreign policy, 
has not paid sufficient attention to “res 
sonable” overseas reaction. “The U.S 
he says, “is now the leader of the free 
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world. With this leadership rests a great 
responsibility. Remember, Australian 
South African boys, Israeli boys 
may die as a result of the actions we 
take. This is a great partnership, and we 
are not by any means running a foreign 
policy for ourselves alone.” Editor- 
Publisher Barry Bingham of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal emphatically agrees. 
“It is terribly important that we show the 
world that we are not just acting out of 
self-interest. If we try to compete with 
the Soviets just on the basis of might 
alone, we might find that we have lost a 
vital part of our armor. We badly need 
to convince neutral opinion that our cause 
is their cause.” 

Others were less enthusiastic about the 
power of world opinion. but still thought 
it must have a substantive place in the 
formation of U.S. policy. Episcopal Bish- 
op James A. Pike of San Francisco be- 
lieves that neutralist opinion often veers 
against the U.S. simply because the U.S. 
responds to it and the Russians do not. In 
his view, “we should respect the opinions 
of others,” but rely essentially on a na- 
tional moral judgment in determining U.S. 
policy. Editor Norman Podhoretz of the 
Jewish monthly Commentary thinks that 
“the U.S. is unique among the great pow- 
ers of history in its concern for world 
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MILLER 


all the propaganda that makes sense—but 
that’s not the same as making a decision 
for propaganda purposes. When you do 
that. you hand over foreign policy to 
other people. There's been too much of 
this trying to get elected Miss America 
every day.” Sociologist Peter (The New 
Society) Drucker thinks that the U.S. has 
been “childishly eager” to be popular, at 
the expense of understanding what nation- 
al self-interest demands. Essential to U.S. 
interests, in Drucker’s estimate, are both 
military and economic strength and world 
leadership of “free and voluntary follow- 
ers.’ But the U.S. has not known how to 
maintain that leadership. “In a sense,” he 
says, “we are the conductors of a hetero- 
geneous orchestra. Toscanini didn’t worry 








about being popular; but he did, for 
example, learn just how the clarinet 
works; just what it can and cannot do. 


This is how one remains a leader.” 

A Question of Power. Perhaps the most 
decisive answers came from thinkers who 
questioned the very reality of world opin- 
ion that the U.S. has sought to court. 
Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr _ says: 
“World opinion doesn't really exist.” So 
also argues University of Chicago Political 
Scientist Hans (Politics Among Nations) 
Morgenthau (Time, July 7). To Morgen- 


thau, the U.S. has too long tended to 


NEVINS 


MorGENTHAU 





Time's respondents, was the fact that 
both the national interest and world opin- 
ion have sharing roles in the formation of 
U.S. foreign policy. That view was best 
summed up by Foreign Affairs Scholar 
Louis Halle, a Dulles-era member of the 
State Department Policy Planning Staff. 
“A large degree of deference to what is 
called world opinion should always be a 
principle of our foreign policy,” said 
Halle. “Occasions could arise. however, 
when we ought to do as a nation what we 
profoundly believe to be right, even 
though all the world disagrees. In the 
long run, world opinion shows devotion 
to certain moral standards that we ought 
always to honor in our behavior, In the 
short run, however, and on particular 
issues, it may assume positions that are 
based on ignorance and bigotry and that 
don't deserve our respect for a moment.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Subtle Changes 


There were the ritualistic messages to 
be sent: one to congratulate several 
Southern cities for peaceable school in- 
tegration, one to U.S. Jews felicitating 
them on Rosh Hashana _ observances 
marking the New Year 5722. There were 
bills to be signed: they 











ranged from the 
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Has the U.S. too often deferred to an imaginary court? 


opinion,” but adds that such a concern 
has not been consistently followed. “Pub- 
lic opinion only seems to count when 
certain harder considerations happen to 
coincide with it.” To Dr, Charles Townes, 
provost of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, “world opinion expects high- 
er standards of behavior of the U.S. than 
it does of the U.S.S.R. We can be proud 
of this and should live up to it, even 
though the asymmetry in attitude may 
seem unfair.” 

But in the consensus, there was a strong 
feeling that the U.S. has not properly 
understood the true relationship between 
world opinion, national self-interest, and 
the principles of freedom for which the 
U.S. stands. Union Starch & Refining Co. 
Board Chairman J. Irwin Miller, the lay 
theologian who is president of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, says: “We ought 
to explain ourselves every way we can 
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consider foreign policy as a public-rela- 
tions gimmick, forgetting that policy is a 
question of power. “This world opinion 
we pay so much attention to is largely a 
myth,” he says. “It is true that there are 
a few spokesmen around who always re- 
act—Nehru, Sukarno and others—but 
they are just expressing an opinion, and 
their remarks are meant mainly for their 
own countries. This isn't world opinion at 
all; yet we act as if it were. For instance, 
what was the world opinion reaction to 
the resumption of Soviet nuclear tests? 
How can you measure this myth when a 
very large chunk of the world didn’t even 
know the Russians had resumed testing? 

“Our position should simply be to think 
and act in terms of our self-interest. If 
so-called world opinion supports our self- 
interest, well, that’s fine. But if it doesn't 
support it, we should ignore it.” 

What seemed clear, to a majority of 


$4 billion foreign aid authorization to a 
measure providing $150,000 for a Pearl 
Harbor memorial to the Pacific dead of 
World War II. There were dozens of 
visitors, but many of them did not appear 
on the official appointments list; instead, 
such cold war planners as State Secretary 
Dean Rusk, Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Glenn Seaborg, Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara and Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Roswell Gilpatric moved 
unheralded in and out of White House 
side doors. 

So passed another week in the presi- 
dential life of John F. Kennedy. Since 
Kennedy took office, the pressures have 
been unrelenting, with international crises 
marching in steady parade. Many U.S. 
cold war hopes depend on how President 
Kennedy meets those pressures, both 
physically and in his mental attitudes. 
Close White House observers agree that 
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he has responded well—but with some 
subtle changes. 

A Couple of Dips. The President's 
health was excellent last week. The long- 
nagging pain in his back had almost dis- 
appeared: he took a couple of dips a day 
in the White House pool (floating on his 
back one afternoon, he called out to a 
swimming companion: “I wonder if Maris 
or Mantle will beat Babe Ruth’s rec- 
ord?”). and he was looking forward to 
playing some golf this fall, During the 
weeks when his back ailment had limited 
his physical activity, he had gained 10 
Ibs., and his face appeared puffy; now he 
was down to 175 Ibs. and, although there 
were a few new lines. the puffiness was 
gone. His physical resiliency was remark- 
able: late one hectic day last week, a 
visitor reported that President Kennedy 
seemed weary indeed—but the next morn- 
ing, other visitors said they had rarely 
seen him so full of bounce. 

In his attitude toward his job, Jack 
Kennedy seems far more serious than the 
zestful young man who so plainly had the 
time of his life during his first weeks in 
office. “He’s still doing what he would 
rather be doing than anything else,” said 
a White House aide last week. “The differ- 
ence is that it isn’t as much fun any 
more.” Much less time is given to long, 
informal chats with newsmen and friends; 
much less frequent are the once pub- 
licized sallies from the White House to 
attend ceremonial and social functions. 
Now the President’s working day is spent 
behind the closed doors of his office. That 
day begins about 8:45 with a breakfast 
staff conference, and usually ends at 
about 7 p.m., although the President has 
increasingly taken to spending long eve- 
ning hours poring over papers in his 
second-floor living quarters. 

Hard-Earned Moments. The moments 
of relaxation are hard earned, and the 
President more and more tries to find 
them away from the gaze of press and 
public. One evening last week he slipped 
away from the White House for a three- 
hour dinner cruise down the Potomac on 
the presidential yacht Patrick J.; the 
identity of his companions was kept se- 
cret. He watched two movies, Tiger Bay 
and Expresso Bongo, in the White House 
projection room. And still another night 
he ordered up a batch of mystery novels 
for his bedtime reading (the President 
also recently reread Alfred Duff Cooper's 
Talleyrand, and declared to friends: “It’s 
a great book”). Finally, at week's end, he 
flew back to Hyannisport for a few hours 
with his family. 

At Hyannisport the President seems to 
be able to throw off the cares of his 
office, discussing Massachusetts politics 
with his brothers or, as on one recent 
occasion, turning to a nonplussed dinner 
guest to demand a listing of the world’s 
15 most beautiful women. But such res- 
pites are brief, and there is always the 
return to Washington and the job. There, 
behind the closed doors of the big oval 
office, Jack Kennedy works and paces in 
the loneliness that only a U.S. President 
can know. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Toward the End 


Sick of Washington’s sultry heat and 
weary after a long session, the members 
of the 87th Congress drove toward an 
adjournment that still seemed a week or 
two away. Last week's major Capitol Hill 
action came in the House. There, by a 
vote of 270 to 123, the homesick legisla- 
tors passed and sent to the Senate a 
$3,657.500.000 foreign aid appropriation. 

The figure fell $96 million short of the 
foreign aid authorization bill that had just 
been signed by President Kennedy, and 
it was achieved only after a hard fight. 
Under the leadership of Louisiana Demo- 
crat Otto Passman, a longtime foreign aid 
critic, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee had approved a bill calling for an 
$896 million cut from the authorized fig- 
ure, including $400 million to be taken 
from military aid. In the maneuvering 
that preceded the floor debate, Passman 
agreed to reinstate $175 million. Then, 
on an amendment sent up by Michigan 
Republican Gerald Ford and backed by 
G.O.P. leaders, the House voted to rein- 
state still another $300 million in military 
aid. The Senate was expected to add a bit 
more to the foreign aid appropriation, 
with the difference to be worked out in 
House-Senate conference committee. 

Other action on Capitol Hill last week: 
> The House grumpily accepted a trun- 
cated school-aid bill. extending the $900 
million scholarship-loan program and fed- 
eral aid to “impacted areas”—school dis- 
tricts that are overpopulated because of 
the children of federal employees—for 
two more vears. 
> The Senate approved by a hearty 78- 
to-8 vote the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System, which will set aside 
nearly 7,000,000 acres of wilderness for 
use as new national parks, national forests 
and wildlife sanctuaries. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Liberty in Peril 


By a lopsided vote of 70 to 19, the U.S. 
Senate extended for two years the life and 
investigatory power of the Civil Rights 
Commission. Southern Senators predict- 
ably opposed the measure—and by their 
lights, they had good reason. For last 
week, after its continued existence was 
assured, the six-member commission re- 
leased a massive report on its two-year, 
nationwide investigation into voting dis- 
crimination, The major finding: in some 
roo counties in eight Southern states 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi. Louisiana, Tennes- 
see and Florida—there was “reason to 
believe that Negro citizens are prevented, 
by outright discrimination or by fear of 
physical violence or economic reprisal, 
from exercising the right to vote.” Items: 
> Liberty County. Fla.. has 240 voting- 
age Negroes, but none are now regis- 
tered. In 1956 some Negroes did regis- 
ter. There was an immediate outbreak of 
cross-burnings, fire bombs, abusive night- 
time telephone calls. When all the Ne- 
groes except one had removed their names 
from voting lists, said the commission, the 
“troubles ended.” The one defiant Negro 
“was forced to leave the county.” 
> In McCormick County, S.C., which is 
62.6% Negro, 48 Negroes registered in 
1960. Some immediately lost their jobs. 
As a consequence, only one was coura- 
geous enough to vote. 
>In East Carroll Parish, La., Negro 
Farmer Joseph Atlas complained to the 
commission that he had not been allowed 
to register. Soon after. he discovered that 
white merchants would not gin his cot- 
ton, market his soybeans, or deliver fuel 
oil to his farm. 
> In Haywood County, Tenn., Negroes 
who registered had insurance policies can- 
celed, were refused credit at local banks, 
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NecRoES WAITING TO REGISTER IN BROWNSVILLE, TENN. 
Heedless of cross-burnings, fire bombs and evictions. 
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were not allowed to buy at local stores, 
or were evicted. 

> In Webster Parish, La., Negro Joe Kirk 
tried unsuccessfully four times to register. 
On his fourth try, the registrar invoked a 
proposed Louisiana law—which was not 
really passed until five months later— 
disqualifying parents of illegitimate chil- 
dren. Testified Kirk at a commission hear- 
ing: “She asked did I have any illegiti- 
mate children. I said, ‘Not as I knows of. 
If I has, I hasn't been accused of.’ She 
says, ‘You are a damned liar.’ I just 
smiled; I could still give the smile. Then 
she said. ‘I know you were going to tell 
a lie at the first place.’ Then she asked 
the question, ‘What were “disfranchise” 
mean?’ I said, ‘Just like I am now. This 
is disfranchise from voting.’ ” 

As a result of civil rights legislation 
passed in 1957 and 1960, the commission 
reported, some progress has been made in 
the nation’s fight against such discrimina- 
tion. But more stringent laws are still 
needed. With two Southern members dis- 
senting, the commission proposed federal 
legislation to make age, length of resi- 
dence, a felony-clear record, and a sixth- 
grade education the only requirements for 
voting in federal and state elections. 

But beyond such legislative recommen- 
dations, the commission took a basic ap- 
proach to a formidable problem. Survey- 
ing some of the 1oo Southern black-belt 
counties where Negroes represent the ma- 
jority of population but a minuscule seg- 
ment of voters, the commission found 
a recurring pattern. The counties were 
plagued by one-crop economies and sag- 
ging populations; though Negroes suffered 
more than whites from inferior homes, 
schools and income, the levels for both 
races were below average. Said the com- 
mission: “Perhaps the crucial conclusion 
to be drawn from this study is that the 
facts of economic life have a direct and 
significant bearing on civil rights general- 
ly, and the right to vote in particular.” 

The commission therefore recommend- 
ed federal assistance: “agricultural aid to 
depressed areas undergoing change, Small 
Business Administration loans to help di- 
versify the economy, assistance in train- 
ing and relocating farm families who are 
displaced—these and other measures can 
soften the impact of disturbing economic 
changes, and in doing so promote the kind 
of economic climate that encourages bet- 
ter race relations.” Concluded the report 
Where poverty exists, liberty is always 
in peril. 








YOUTH 
For Its Own Sake 


In the sunny resort village of Lake 
George, N.Y. (pop. 1,020), every tavern 
and roadhouse was doing $.R.O. business. 
Then, when the bars closed at 3 o'clock on 
Labor Day morning, 1,500 
dents poured out on Lake George's main 
street, singing, yelling and tossing beer 
cans. Alerted to the danger, police and 
volunteer firemen blockaded the street, 
finally dispersed the rioters with jets ol 
water from fire-truck hoses. That night 60 


college 


stu- 
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ATES—INDIANMAPOLIS STAR 


ARRESTED RIoTERS IN CLERMONT, IND. 
Eager for beer, kicks and violence. 


beer-filled students, many in their teens, 
were arrested. 

“We Want Booze." What happened at 
Lake George happened, in varying de- 
grees of violence, in dozens of cities, towns 
and resort centers across the U.S. last 
week. At Ocean City, Md., police used 
K-9 dogs to break up a mob of 2,000 
beer-swilling students. Many had come to 
town with mischief aforethought: their 
cars bore signs that read, “Fill Your Flask 
and Come to the Second Annual Ocean 
City Riot.” At Wildwood, N.J., where 
merrymaking teen-agers did $1,500 worth 
of damage to one hotel, police arrested 
160 over the weekend, imposed $6,000 
worth of fines for disorderly conduct. At 
Clermont, Ind., near the scene of the na- 
tional drag-racing championship, liquor 
stores were closed on Sunday by state law, 
but 150 hot-rodders surged through the 
streets yelling “We want booze.” More 
than 75 state police and sheriff's deputies 
were called up to control the mob. In the 
Cape Cod resort towns of Falmouth and 
Hyannis, 2430 summering students were 
arrested for drunkenness, disorderly con- 
duct and traffic violations. 

Much of the violence was clearly a 
summer's-end, preschool spree, And in 
Manhattan—where nine policemen were 
hurt attempting to control the crowd that 
turned out for an annual West Indies Day 
parade in Harlem—the nerve-shreddingly 
humid heat was mostly to blame for trou- 
ble. But not all the 
plained away by back-to-books excesses 
or hot weather. The U.S. juvenile delin- 
quency rate was up 6° last year over 
1959, has more than doubled over the last 
twelve years. In Houston, where there has 
been little juvenile delinquency in recent 
increase in 





rebellion could be ex- 


years, police report a 30% 
arrests this summer. In San 
recorded illegitimate teen-ager 
64% above last year's 


teen-ager 
Francisco 
pregnancies are 
totals. 





Kids Without Standards. What most 
disturbed police and social workers was 
that so much of the current juvenile re- 
bellion took the form of violence for its 
own sake. In Los Angeles last week, Gene 
Klossmer, 87, was treating Mrs. Edith 
Sanford, 70, to a ride along the street in 
his slow (4 m.p.h.), three-wheel electric 
cart, when two teen-agers in a 1951 sedan 
drove up behind him, gleefully pushed the 
unsteady cart along until it overturned. 
The elderly riders suffered broken bones 
and numerous cuts. The two youths drove 
on—laughing—and showed no signs of re- 
morse when they were arrested later. “It’s 
not against the law to push a cart, is it?” 
one asked, grinning. “The old people 
weren't hurt, were they?” 

“This is typical of what we're up 
against,” said Captain Jim Glavas of the 
Los Angeles police department's juvenile 
division, “A complete disregard for every- 
thing—you can’t give a reason for it. It 
seems to be a national malady. The stand- 
ards seem to have disappeared, and we 
have kids without standards.” 


OHIO 
Top Cop 


Seated behind his 8-ft. desk, Stanley 
Russell Schrotel looks like a corporation 
executive and talks like a university pro- 
fessor. But Stan Schrotel (rhymes with 
motel } fact, a man who 
makes his living as Cincinnati's chief of 
police. And at a time when the rising 
wave of crime has become a major na- 
tional problem, Police Chief Schrotel, 47, 
has earned the reputation of being just 
about the best cop in the U.S. 

Like most big U.S, cities, Cincinnati 
has crime-breeding slums and shifting. of- 
ten antagonistic population groups. Since 
Schrotel took office in 1951, U.S. crime 
has increased nearly 100%, but Cincin- 
nati's has risen only 21.802. On a per 
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capita basis. Cincinnati last year had 
46.2% less larceny and 61.4% less rob- 
bery than the average of major U.S, 
cities; this year’s figures, still being com- 


piled, run much the same. Juvenile de- 


linquency last climbed 9 in the 
asphalt jungles across the U.S., but Cin 


year 


cinnati’s rate actually decreased by 1.4 
With impressive unanimity, the 
of Cincinnati credit 
Schrotel. 

Romance & Adventure. Schrotel came 
up the hard way. Son of railroad car 
to get a 
job as a dishwasher in the lean year of 
1934 when his eye wi wught by an 
announcement of exams tor new 


recruits. Schrotel passed easily 


citizens 


this record to Chiet 


inspector, he was on his vy 
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police 
soon was 
assigned to night patrol duty in a scout 
car. and fell in love with his job. He still 
talks unabashedly of his “genuine thrill 
at the romance and adventure the posi- 
tion offered. 

Fighting to get ahead, Schrotel read 
every police book in sight, won a law de- 
gree at night from the Salmon P. Chase 
College at the Y.M.C.A, He was 


local 


a captain in 1948 when the Cincinnati 
civil service commission made a ruling 
which allowed him and 16 other young 
captains to take the competitive exams 


that would pick the successor to retiring 
Chief Eugene T. Weatherly, an old-style 
cop who used to sharpen his shooting eye 
by blazing away at the rats in his dingy 
office. Schrotel passed the exams with the 
record score of gg.33°% and became Cin- 
cimnatis top cop at 37 

Tough Realism. Chief Schrotel set 
about remaking Cincinnati's white-hatted 
police force with an approach that was 
and still is—tough and realistic. “The 
reins.” he says, “are real tight.” Over- 
weight cops are suspended by Schrotel, 
himself a trim handballer. Men who show 
uniforms risk being 


up in sloppy sent 





Porice Cuter SCHROTEL 
ping the reins real tight 
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home—and docked a day's pay. Schrotel 
lost his fight in the city council against 
moonlighting by his men, but did get ap- 
le work 
iding the requirement that the pay be 
3 an hour. 

Schrotel has won the backing of solid 
nnati for his force of 979 with a 
relations campaign. Every 





proval of his strict code for outs 








at least 


Cine 
shrew 





1 public 








person who makes a complaint gets a 
visit from an officer and a letter trom 
Schrotel. Anyone who is arrested may be 


the inspection bureau and 
about the treatment 
he received from the police and in court. 
Cincinnati 
with citi 


interviewed by 
invited to sound off 


forbidden to argue 
I don't care 
He's lost 


cops re 
is. Says Schrotel 
if a cop wins the 
our battle. 

The Decision Maker. In ten 


Schrote!l has all but eliminated the cigar- 





argument. 
years 


chewing, profane, dumb flatfoot who once 
weighed down Cincinnati's police force 
as he still does the forces of many other 
cities. But Schrotel continues to campaign 
After an interview with 
will worriedly ask the 
other officers in the room ‘Does he look 
like a executive?” New recruits 
must take a four-year course that includes 
classes in sociology and constitutional law 
as well as in police administration. Any 
man who wants to go to college can get 
his work schedule conveniently arranged. 
Schrotel has started a “police cadet” pro- 


for better men. 
an applicant, he 


junior 


gram with age limits of 17 to 21, insists 
each cadet attend college on the side. 
We want more than a high school kid 
with a stick.” says Chief Schrotel. “The 
man must be trained not only in first aid 
and the handling of a gun, but he must 
be transformed into a responsible decision 
maker. The responsibility is frightening.” 
In Cincinnati, Chief Stanley Schrotel is 
doing pretty well by that responsibility. 


LABOR 
Breaking Out in Boils 


“Hoffa's got boils cried a happy 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive. “There is dis- 
satisfaction throughout the 
ind it’s popping out like boils. All over. 


For weeks President 


Teamsters 


now, Teamster 


James Riddle Hoffa has been working 
hard to lance the most painful of the 
infections—but the old surgical methods 
are not what they used to be. Jimmy's 





Dairy 
former president 


in target is Cincinnati, where 
Driver James Luken 
of the city’s Joint Teamster Council, last 
month led four dissident locals out of the 
union (Trmr, Aug. 25). Hot 


in a team of 30 lawyers, organizers and 





1 at first sent 


well-muscled workers from loyal locals 
headed by Harold Gibbons of St. 
his national second-in-command—to bring 
the dissidents into line. After Luken bold- 
lv called for a second election to conirm 
his victory, Hoffa gave the situation his 
personal, on-the-scene attention. 

That was clearly a mistake. At a recent 
ith Luken, Hof- 
fa seemed nervous and unsure in argu- 
ment. And despite bales of advance TV 
and newspaper publicity. a monster rally 
of loyal Teamsters, with Hoffa as featured 


Louis 





press-conference debate 
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TEAMSTER Boss Horra & Arpt 
Making with the perfume 


speaker, filled less than half the 3,800- 
capacity Cincinnati Music Hall. Last 
week. as the National Labor Relations 
Board began hearings on the new election 
that Luken wants, Hoffa and his handy- 
men as much as admitted that the opera- 
tion would take longer than expected 
Gibbons set up 
the Cincinnati Teamsters 





a new regional office for 
and took out 
a two-year lease on a suite in a downtown 
building. But Luken was confident that 
h's dissidents would remain in dissent. 
Said he: “Jimmy Hoffa is not ten feet tall. 
I think he’s about five foot three.* Hoffa 
can send in his pros from here till dooms- 
day and he won't get anywhere.” 
Hoffa's pros may soon have a bit more 
work than they can handle. Last week 
Teamster revolts 





Jimmy’s empire had 
brewing in a number of provinces 
> In St. Louis, drivers at one of the city’s 
largest cab companies have voted tco to 
97 to leave Teamster Local gos and join 
an independent union. The NLRB has 
not certified the result because of a chal- 
lenge to six ballots, but rebel leaders are 
confident that the vote will stand. 

> In Chicago, where cab drivers and me 
chanics recently voted out a Hoffa pal 
Hoodlum Joey Glimco, and his Teamster 
Local 777 as their agent in 
favor of a new independent union (Time 
vo other 


bargaining 
July 28) reamst 
on the verge of revolt. 

For all the evidence of dissension in 
the ranks, Jimmy Hoffa is obviously still 
in command of the nation’s largest union. 
But his may be partly 
because there just are not as many Tean 
sters as there used to be. Hoffa likes to 
claim that his union is 1,700 strong 
but Labor Department records now show 


er locals are 









power eroding 














only 1.481.000 Teamsters. Significantly 
the union boasted 1,565,coo members be- 
fore it was booted out of the A.F.L.- 


C.L.0. in 1957 for corruption. Thus, de- 
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spite four years of trying to organize 
anything that walks or moves on wheels,* 
Jimmy Hoffa has actually had a net loss 
of 84,000 potential contributors to his 
million-dollar slush funds. 


ALABAMA 
A Loss of Population 


Like its sister states in the Deep South, 
Alabama sends only Democrats to the 
L Congress—and keeps them there for 
a long while. The state’s nine Representa- 
tives average 15 years on Capitol Hill, 
and their seniority gives them consider- 
able power and influence. But as of last 
week that seniority seemed threatened by 
the Alabama state legislature, after a ses- 
sion wild enough to be worthy of a Congo- 
lese nominating convention, 

Alabama’s population is decreasing, and 
it was the legislature’s painful duty to 
reapportion the state into eight con- 
gressional districts instead of nine. Legis- 
lators from the industrial areas of north 
Alabama argued that the cut should come 
from the rural south. But southern poli- 
ticians, who dominate the legislature, in- 
sisted that the House seat should be taken 
from the north. They even moved to 
eliminate the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which serves Birmingham (pop. 
340,000), the state’s largest city, That 
suggestion touched off a filibuster, 

The longer the filibuster lasted, the 
shorter tempers grew in the white-marble 
capitol at Montgomery. In the senate, a 
member leaped to his feet to accuse the 
presiding officer, Lieut. Governor Albert 
Boutwell, of prejudiced parliamentary 
rulings. To everyone's surprise Boutwell 
burst into tears, prayed between sobs 
that “My heart may never become so 
hard that I cannot shed a tear.” Joe 
Robertson, Governor John Patterson's 
executive secretary, got into an argu- 
ment with a house member, angrily called 
him an s.o.b. The ensuing fistfight was 
broken up by Public Safety Director 
Floyd Mann, While state troopers moved 
into the chambers to prevent other fights, 
the filibuster droned on. Filibusterers 
even refused to sit down long enough for 
the legislature to pass necessary last- 
minute appropriations bills. When the 
marathon ended after a record 96 hours, 
the session was over—and no money had 
been appropriated for the operation of 
state agencies after Sept. 30. 

The appropriations failure could be 
remedied. Hardly had the session ended 
before Governor John Patterson called for 
a five-day special session, To keep pas- 
sions from boiling again, Patterson sug- 
gested that the agenda be limited to 
appropriations, In that event, redistricting 
was a dead issue and Alabama's Congress- 
men would have to run at large in the 
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1962 election. Despite their years of serv- 
ice, none of the nine has a statewide 
reputation; all, as a result, would stand 
in danger of losing. The nine men them- 
selves were acutely aware of the peril. 
Warned Albert Rains, a nervous veteran 
of 17 years on Capitol Hill and a special- 
ist on public housing: “We've got almost 
200 years of seniority wrapped up among 
us. That's a big investment for the people 
of Alabama to throw away.” 


NEW YORK 
Bob & the Bosses 


New York was not the only city where 
it could have happened, but it was cer- 
tainly the most likely. Last week Mayor 
Robert Ferdinand Wagner swept to a 
landslide Democratic primary victory at 
the head of a reform slate sworn to clean 
up the municipal mess that had grown up 
during Wagner's own eight hapless years 


right if Wagner would just quit talking 
about bosses and discuss the issues.” 

Career’s End. De Sapio’s forebodings 
were well taken. Election Day was pleas- 
antly mild—just the sort of weather to 
attract voters—and colorless Candidate 
Levitt's chances rested on a small turnout, 
in which his organization support might be 
decisive. More than 743,000 voters, a rec- 
ord for a Democratic primary in New 
York City, swarmed to the polls. They 
swamped the organization: Charley Buck- 
ley’s once-mighty Bronx machine was able 
to muster only 46,000 Levitt votes against 
75,000 for Wagner; in Joe Sharkey’s 
Brooklyn, Levitt got 103,000 against 
Wagner's 136,000. Even in Harlem, where 
Preacher-Politician Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr., whose word is usually accepted as 
gospel, was supporting Levitt, Wagner 
won handily. 

As for Tammany’s De Sapio, last week's 
primary spelled the end of a long career 
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Tue WAGNERS ON PriMarRY NiGHT* 
Too many bosses, not enough issues. 


in office. Wagner won by 160,000 votes 
over State Controller Arthur Levitt, the 
candidate of New York City’s regular 
Democratic organization. And in the proc- 
ess of rolling up that plurality, Wagner 
dealt a mortal blow to the bosses who had 
twice previously helped him get elected 
mayor—and whose virtues he had, in 
past years, praised lavishly. 

Bob Wagner earned his win. Having 
turned against the bosses in order to en- 
sure the support of the surging reform 
Democrats, Wagner managed to make 
bossism the campaign's big issue. Pale and 
drawn, his smile appearing as though it 
would fracture his face, Wagner cam- 
paigned tirelessly against such bosses as 
The Bronx’s Charles Buckley, Brooklyn's 
Joseph Sharkey—and, particularly, Tam- 
many Hall's Carmine De Sapio. Return- 
ing to his Greenwich Village apartment 
late one night, De Sapio was asked by a 
neighbor: “How's it going?” Replied De 
Sapio wearily: “It would be going all 


as a political leader. Manhattan went for 
Wagner by an overwhelming 122,000 votes 
against 67,000. De Sapio himself was de- 
feated in his race for leader in his own 
district by James Lanigan, 43, a lawyer 
and a good friend of such reform-minded 
Democrats as Eleanor Roosevelt, Herbert 
Lehman and Adlai Stevenson. 

Top Man. In the Nov. 7 election, Wag- 
ner will face State Attorney General Louis 
Lefkowitz, the Republican nominee. Dur- 
ing his primary campaign, Lefkowitz cam- 
paigned quietly, saying little about the 
scandals that have studded Wagner's ad- 
ministration, and plainly holding his fire 
for the general election. But New York is 
an incorrigibly Democratic city, and Wag- 
ner is a distinct favorite to be returned to 
city hall for another four years. And he 
is already the top Democrat in the most 
populous state. 


Leit, Herbert Lehman; right, Wagner Team- 
mate Paul Screvane; behind buss, Jim Farley 
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THE WORLD 





NEUTRALS 


Run for Cover 

With all the world watching, the net 
tralist Belgrade 
to the role of 


and ran for 





leaders meeting in 


jectly abandoned all title 





conscience of mankind 
cover, 

Nikita Khrushchev scattered them with 
he remote thunder of 
ia. After 
for himself 
Nonaligned 
lined up in 
tremulously blown one way or the other. 
President Tito 





one loud boo and 





atomic explosion deep inside Rus 
that. it was every neutralist 
and the Conference of the 
Nations was soon splinters 
Yugoslavia’s condemned 
France for failing with the 
resolutions of the United Nations on the 


to comply 


discontinuance of atomic tests.” He was 
willing to forgive Russia, “because we can 
understand the reasons adduced by the 
government of the U.S.S.R.” Indonesia's 











Sukarno and Ghana’s Nkrumah echoed 
lito. 
Senior Neutralist Jawaharlal Nehru 





proved to be the statesman stubbornly 
and persistently trying to restore some 
balance and perspective to the quivering 
delegates. “The era of classic coloniali 
is dead,” he told them flatly. 
it may give us a lot of trouble yet, but 





Of course 


essentially it is gone, it is over. Colonial- 
ism, racialism are important, but they are 
overshadowed by this because if 
war comes, all else 
prising support from the U.A.R.’s Gamal 


Abdel Nasser, who opposes the Soviet de- 


crisis 
goes.’ He got sur- 


mand for two Germanys since, if he sanc- 
tioned the principle of partition, it would 


prejudice the Arab case again 
other neutr 
of what nonalignment m¢ 
Nehru: Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, Lebanon 
Nepal and Tunisia. 

Fringe Benefits. Many of the neutrals 
abandoned any pretense of judging the 


Israel, Six 


ls showed some understanding 








and backed 





cold war 
The Congo's Vice Premier Antoine Gizen- 


pushed their own pet projects. 














ga. arriving late with Premier Adoula 
claimed the floor in violation of the rule 
that only heads of delegations could 
speak. used it to subtly pump up his own 
prestige as Patrice Lumumba’s spiritual 
heir. Equally busy was the F.L.N.’s new 





Premier Benyoussef Benkhedda, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading Afghanistan, Cam- 

Ghana and Yugoslavia to extend 
formal recognition to his provisional Al- 





bodia 


gerian government. 
During the 
to draft 


all-night attempt 
Indonesia's 


feverish 
1 final communique 


Sukarno begged the conference to sup- 
port his demand for West Irian; Moroc- 
co’s King Hassan II urged his claim 


wainst Mauritania. Nehru’s coalition ve- 
toed mention of either. An Arab resolu- 
tion condemning Israel was knocked out 
by Burma’s U Nu 


Gurion s, 


1 good friend of Ben- 


But not even Nehru could bring him 
self to an outright condemnation of 
Khrushchev’s new tests. Instead, the con- 
ference blandly urged that 
resume the moratorium. But 


“all countries 
Nehru did 
succeed in getting the delegates to ap- 
prove a special message addressed to both 


Kennedy and Khrushchev 
diate summit talks between the Big 


urging imme- 
Iwo 
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FrREWoRKS Display FOR BELGRADE DELEGATES 
One loud boo splintered their conscience. 
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“deterioration of the inter- 
national ind the possibility of 
war which jeopardizes humanity. 

Nehru—already scheduled to go to 
Moscow from Belgrade on a state visit 
and Nkrumah asked to take the 
Khrushchev letter. Sukarno then pro- 
posed that he and Mali’s President Mo- 
dibo Keita carry the Kennedy letter to 
Washington as official messengers. At the 
word “official.” Nehru blew up. He would 
not be anybody's messenger, he declared. 
He would carry the message only in an 
insisted that Nkrumah 
go in a separate plane. 

Shifting Middle. Though the 
communiqué was the more moderate for 
Nehru’s efforts, it was 
ance for the banc 


because of the 
situation 


were 


unofficial capacity 
final 


a woeful perform- 
of statesmen who had 
Belgrade to render self-pro- 
claimed moral gu 


swept into 
nce in the cold war, 
President Dorticés of Cuba badgered the 


conference into deploring the U.S. 








base 
at Guantanamo, but no mention was made 
of the Soviet garrisons in Hungary, Po- 
land and E Germany, or of Red Chi- 
na’s occupation of Tibet. There v much 
space devoted to the sins of colonialism 
but no hint of reproach for the 






brutal 
neo-colonialism that crushed Hungary and 
swallowed up the Baltic states of Latvia 
Estonia and Lithuania. 

The neutralist potentates grandly 
viewed an effusion of fireworks and ended 
their meeting in a miasma of self-con- 
gratulation. But to the U.S., which has 
given the nations represented at Belgrade 
more than $8 billion in aid since 1946, the 
neutrals’ failure of nerve was deeply dis- 
appointing. It showed that Khrushchev's 
callous disregard for the neutrals’ feelings 
had paid off. Big, bad Russia had, in fact 
them into appeasement. It 
proved that, for all their lofty talk, the 
neutrals are chiefly committed to the prof- 
itable middle way—to preserving their 
“neutrality,” at whatever cost of “prin- 
ciple.” to keep the money flowing in from 
both camps. When Russia tramps down 
hard on its end of the balance of terror 
the neutrals, like so many rings on a rod 
obligingly slide down. 

In his brutal way, Khrushchev 
demonstrated a fact of international life: 
that the neutrals, though they fancy 
themselves the conscience of mankind, act 
generally out of naked self-interest. And 
their self-interest tells them that it is 


cowed also 


own 
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safer to cock a 
at Moscow. 

Privately, many of the delegates were 
shocked, and many more are well aware 
of the evils of Communism. In the cold 
war's ideological battle, private sympathy 
is no mean asset, But the West learned 
at Belgrade, to its sorrow, that in the 
self-serving calculus of neutralism, private 
sympathy does not necessarily equal pub- 
lic support. 


snoot at the U.S. than 


Trick or Treat 

The neutrals’ decision to send their 
message to Khrushchev by both Nkrumah 
and Nehru threw Moscow into turmoil. 
Flags and banners welcoming Nehru were 
hastily torn down when the Russians 
learned that Nkrumah would arrive first 
in his Ghana Airways jet. The Russians 
then worked furiously to get them all 
back up again for Nehru’s arrival a bare 
so minutes later. Nkrumah himself was 
discreetly spirited away from the airport 
in a Bentley so as not to intrude upon 
Nehru’s red-carpet welcome by Khru- 
shchev, and he stayed in Moscow only 
long enough to join Nehru to deliver the 
Belgrade letter to Khrushchev. Then 
Nkrumah flew off to the Crimea where 
his family is vacationing. 

If Nehru had any hopes of reining in 
Khrushchev’s recklessness over Berlin or 
persuading him to stop his nuclear tests 
they were soon blasted. He came from 
Belgrade, he told Khrushchev, to express 
“the minds of hundreds of millions of 
people” and their hopes that “the great 
powers who hold the key to war and peace 
the threat of and lead 
The Russian people 
have yet to be told that Khrushchev has 
Nehru tact- 
fully avoided mentioning the fact. But 
his tact earned him nothing. Khrushchev 
hacking away on his current canard, re- 
plied that “aggressive want to 
plunge the world into another war,” and 
that “in view of the direct threat to the 
U.S.S.R., we are faced with the need to 
carry out experimental explosions of nu- 


will remove 


war 
the world to peace, 
begun and 


actually testing 


forces 


clear weapons.” 

Nehru came out of his talks with Khru- 
shchev clearly disheartened, warned that 
the “foul winds of war are blowing” (see 
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NEUTRALIST STATESMEN IN BELGRADE* 
Separate planes and every man for him elf. 


THe NATION). But at an Indian embassy 
luncheon for Nikita, Nehru more 
cheerful, back at the old neutralist two- 
way stand doing business as usu il. Thank- 
ing the Soviet government for its econom- 
ic aid to India in a toast, Nehru quipped 
“T am afraid that after we receive this 
assistance, my appetite will grow and I 
will want to ask for more.” 


RUSSIA 


From the Cracker Barrel 

One of the weapons that make Nikita 
Khrushchev such a formidable enemy 1s 
his extraordinary ability to mix threats of 
nuclear destruction with homespun hom- 
ilies straight from the cracker barrel, all 
delivered with the jaunty air of a man 
who feels he has the world on a 
string and enjoys yo-yoing it around. Last 
week. in a 44-hour interview in his Krem- 
lin office with New York Timesman Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger, Khrushchev was on top of 
the barrel 
Pm On landing a Soviet astronaut on the 
moon: “It is not a question of mooning 
him but of demooning him. Our national 
emblem is already on the moon, but we 
don’t want to place a coffin beside it.” 
> On the space race: “You remember 
Darwin’s theories on the maturation of 
species, from those that crawled, like rep- 
tiles, to those that jumped and those that 
flew. Well, you are still in the jumping 
stage, while we have already learned how 
to fly, and to land again.” 


was 


got 


> On the Christian belief in life after 
death: “As to paradise, we have heard 
a lot about it trom the priests. 50 we 


decided to find out for ourselves. First 
we sent up our explorer, Yuri Gagarin. He 
circled the globe and found nothing in 


















% From left: Yugoslavia's Tito, Yemen's Seif el 
I ¢l Hassan, Cambodia's Sihanouk, Leba 
yn’s Saeb Salaam, Somalia's Adben Abdullah 

Osman, the Sudan's Ibrahim Abboud, Saudi Ara 

bia’s Ibraham Sowail, Morocco’s King Hassan II, 

Ceylon’s Bandaranaike, Tunisia’s b In- 

sia’s Sukarno, Cuba's Do Ghana's 

Nkrumah, U.A.R.’s Nasser, Ethiopia's Emperor 

Haile Selassie, Afghanistan’s Daud, Mali’s Keita, 

India’s Nehru, Nepal's King Mahendra, the 

Algerian F.L.N.’s Benyoussef Benkhedda, Gui- 

nea’s Beavogui Lansana, the Congo's Adoula 


and Gizenga 


outer space. It’s pitch dark there, he said; 
no Garden of Eden, nothing like heaven. 
So we decided to send another. We sent 
Gherman Titov and told him to fly for a 
whole day. After all, Gagarin was up there 
only an hour and a half. So he might have 
missed paradise. We told him to take a 
good look. Well, he took off 
and confirmed Gagarin’s conclusion. He 
reported there was nothing there.” 

> On the arms race: “Now the United 
States is arming and we are, too. We are 
spending money and energy in prepara- 
tions to destroy people. We are making 
nuclear tests. But what the hell do we 
want with tests? You cannot put a bomb 
in soup or make an overcoat out of it. 
Nevertheless, we are compelled to test.” 
P On the West's i 
Berlin: “They want to 
schoolboys—sit still, put 5 
the desk, don't dare to take a pen to 
sign a peace treaty. But we are men, too, 
and we are a strong nation to boot.” 
> On his belief that Britain, France and 
Italy, fearing their own nuclear destruc- 
tion, would not go to war over Berlin 
“Figuratively speaking, they are hostages 
to us and a guarantee against war.” 

> On being frank: “I do not 
who it was who said that a diplomat is 
given a tongue in order to conceal his 
thoughts. He who does that is no diplo- 
mat but a cheap politician. His policy is 
bound to end in failure. I do not belong 
to that sort.” 


came bac k 


refusal to give in on 
treat us like 
your hands on 


remember 


Comrade's Farewell 


One short year ago the great white 
marbled Hall of Columns in Moscow's 
House of Unions blazed with harsh tlood- 
lights for the trial of U-2 Pilot Francis 


Gary Powers. Now even the cascades of 
the chandeliers were dimmed, 
hooded with red and white cheesecloth. 
At one end a string ensemble played 
softly. The great and near great of the 
Kremlin, including Khrushchev, took 
turns beside the flower-cradled coffin as 
a guard of honor, Long lines of clerks 
and students filed slowly by, many of 
them not quite sure who it was they had 
been summoned to pay last homage to. 
In the same hall where Lenin and Stalin 
had been finally honored lay the mortal 
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crystal 





remains of American William Zebulon 
Foster. 

Only two other Americans had been so 
honored in death by Moscow, both more 
than 30 years ago: Author John Reed and 
Labor Organizer Big Bill Haywood. From 
the Communist point of view, William 
Foster was far and away the most de- 
serving: for years the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia has accorded Foster nearly a full 
page. Foster scrabbled up from the Irish 
slums of Taunton, Mass., to become chair- 
man of the U.S. Communist Party from 
1932 to 1957. Three times he ran for 
U.S. President on the Communist Party 
ticket. Early this year, in failing health 
he flew off to Moscow to die. During 
the long afternoon vigil over his coffin 
Nina Khrushchev sat by Foster's widow 
Esther. 

Next morning, after the cremation 
Foster's ashes were ceremonially borne 
to Red Square by a bevy of Communism’s 
best. including Soviet Cosmonaut Titov. 
The eulogists included “La Pasionaria” 
of the Spanish Civil War—Dolores Iba- 
rruri, who recalled how Foster had helped 
recruit the American Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade for the Republican army. Red 
China’s Ambassador Liu Hsiao called Fos- 
ter “the leader of the American working 
class.” adding that “he had worked tire- 
lessly to promote friendship between the 
peoples of China and the U.S.A.” 

A niche had been prepared for Foster's 
urn in the Kremlin wall, Communism’s 
Valhalla. But portly Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, an old comrade of Foster's who 
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REED Haywoop 
A third niche in the wall 
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had flown over from the U.S. for the 
funeral, had other ideas. “From you, dear 
comrades. we received his ashes.” she 
intoned at funeral’s end, “and we shall 
return them to our country for burial in 
the industrial center of Chicago where he 
lived and worked for many years.” 


The Loner 


Marvin William Makinen was a bright 
boy. The son of a laboratory technician 
he grew up in Ashburnham, Mass., where 
his father had a job in a paper mill, 
showed an early precocity in mathemat- 
ics, won a scholarship to the University 
of Pennsylvania. Last year he was awa 
a Fulbright scholarship to study as an 
exchange student at West Berlin’s Free 
University. One of his professors char- 
acterized the 22-year-old Makinen as “the 








most serious and hard-working young 
American we have seen in Berlin in a 
long time.” Makinen spoke fluent German 
and Finnish (which he had learned from 
his family). took private lessons in Rus- 
sian. Short, slight. with corn-silk blond 
hair cropped close. he was not a big hit 
with the girls at the university because 
as one put it: “You always got the feeling 
that he would rather be alone.” 

When summer vacation came, Makinen 
set out in a rented green sunroof Volks- 
wagen for a trip through East Germany 
and Poland to Moscow. Nothing more 
was heard from Student Makinen until 
last week, when Moscow announced that 
he had been arrested as a spy. 

Plain Vigilance. According to the Rus- 
sians, Makinen had been approached in 
Berlin by two mysterious sponsors whom 
he knew only as “Jim” and “Dwyer,” and 
provided with Intourist food and lodging 
vouchers, camera, film and dagger—every- 
thing but the traditional cloak. They told 
him what places to visit and what military 
installations he should photograph. The 
Russian press boasted that his downfall 
had been due to the vigilance of “plain 
Soviet workers” who had become suspi- 
cious of Makinen’s choice of such un- 
sightly picture subjects as airfields, army 
trucks and soldiers. 

In Kiev on July 27, said the Russians 
he had parked his Volkswagen in an “in- 
conspicuous spot” and flagged a taxi to 
take him to a military installation near 
the city. There he had been seized by 
security agents and a Soviet army officer, 
as “with trembling hands the spy aimed 
his camera and clicked away rapidly. 
Tucked into a body belt, they found eight 
rolls of film, road maps and other im- 
pedimenta, including some notebooks. 
Sample entries; “Near city I ate three 
sandwiches ... At 156 kilometers, it 
started raining Encountered peas- 
ants.” These seemingly innocent nota- 
tions, explained the Russians, were really 
cunning cryptograms—“three sandwiches” 
meant “three military installations” 
“156” was the license of an army truck; 
peasants” meant “soldiers.” 

Crisis Victim. The military tribunal at 
Kiev sentenced Marvin Makinen to eight 
years’ detention—just two years less than 
the punishment dished out to Francis 
Gary Powers for flying his U-2 thousands 








STUDENT MAKINEN (1957) 
He fitted the picture. 


of miles into Soviet hinterland. In all 
probability, Makinen was a victim of the 
Berlin crisis. He came from West Berlin, 
just at the moment the Russians were 
charging that it was a center for im- 
perialist. plotters. Crowed Jzvestia: “It 
becomes still clearer that the government 
of East Germany acted just in time in 
closing loopholes for all kinds of filth 
which tried to penetrate in our direction. 


OPINION 
Bomb Shock 


Nikita Khrushchev's nuclear fireworks 
displays over the Soviet skies last week 
were a devastating shock to the illusions 
of a small but hardy Western breed: the 
ban-the-bomb campaigners, who are ded 
icated to the dubious proposition that 
any political fate is preferable to the hor 
ror of atomic war (“I'd rather be Rec 
than dead”). Covertly but vigorously 
backed by local Communists, the ban-th 
bombers typically make U.S. military 
bases their target in the hope that witl 
the U.S. gone from their homelands, they 
will have a better chance of sitting out 
nuclear holocaust on the sidelines. Som 
more fatuously imagine, as in Britain 
that by disarming themselves, they can 
shame the U.S. and Russia by “mora! 
example. 

Britain’s Campaign for Nuclear Dis 
armament mustered 1,000 marchers to 
the Soviet embassy in London, but only 
200 turned up to picket the U.S. em 
bassy after the U.S. announced it would 
resume tests. C.N.D. Chairman Canon 
Collins insisted halfheartedly: “At pres- 
ent, it is Mr. Khrushchev who is shouting 
threats loudest, but we have to remember 
that both sides are to blame.” Bertrand 
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Russell’s Committee of 109 was more 
inflexible. handed out blue leaflets de- 
claring, “America, we denounce you. The 
decision by the American Government to 
resume nuclear tests is criminal. It in no 
way is justified by Russian resumption.” 

But a scheduled 5.000-marcher protest 
against German NATO Panzer divisions 
now training in Wales fizzled out: only 
4oo marchers appeared. British labor re- 
fused a C.N.D. plea for a two-day strike 
against the resumption of nuclear testing. 
More important was the effect on 
Britain's powerful Trades Union Con- 
gress, representing 8,000,000 workers, and 
the backbone of the Labor Party. A year 
ago the T.U.C. embarrassed Labor Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell by voting a resolution 
urging Britain’s unilateral nuclear disar- 
mament. Meeting for the annual con- 
ference last week in the wake of Russia’s 
new tests, the T.U.C. reversed itself, re- 
soundingly defeated an efiort to renew 
the resolution. Instead. the members ap- 
proved by an impressive 3,730,000 ma- 
jority Gaitskell’s policy supporting con- 
tinued British participation of NATO and 
retention of a British nuclear bomb, A 
resolution seeking to oust U.S. Polaris 
bases from Britain was rejected by a 
1,554,000 majority. 

Communists Embarrassed. Japan's 
emotional ban-the-bombers suffered less 
schizophrenia about who was to blame, 
though the illusion of moral influence 
still persisted in spots: the conservative 
Nihon Keisai Shimbun wistfully editori- 
alized that “our fondest hope is for the 
U.S. to reconsider its decision on re- 
sumption, and by so doing compel Russia 
to follow suit.” But even Zengakuren, 
the extreme leftist student organization 
whose screaming mobs forced President 
Eisenhower to cancel his trip to Japan 
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a year ago turned about and labeled 
the Russian decision “Stalinist power di- 
plomacy,”” and began gathering a nation- 
wide petition of protest signatures to 
deliver to the Russian embassy. 

Dr. Kaoru Yasui, to whom the Rus- 
sians in 1937 awarded a Lenin Peace 
Prize for his labors as head of the anti- 
American Japanese Council Against 
Atomic Bombs. perspired through a press 
conference trying to explain away the 
council’s recent resolution to brand the 
first nation to resume bomb tests as the 
“enemy of humanity.” The loss of face 
was too much for Yasui. Next day he 
delivered his own questionnaire in writing 
to the Russian Ambassador to Tokyo, 
Nikolai Fedorenko. His questions: “Does 
the Soviet government really intend to 
take up the power policy pursued by the 
imperialists? Just what is the relationship 
between such policy and the one of peace- 
ful coexistence upheld by the Soviet 
government?” 


EAST GERMANY 
Over there 


As the neutralists dithered and Khru- 
shchev cracked his grim jokes, the Com- 
munists kept up their harassment of West 
Berlin, complaining that some of the pas- 
sengers flying in from West Germany 
were “revanchists, militarists, spies and 
subversives.” This, said Moscow, must 
cease forthwith. Tartly, the U.S., Britain 
and France replied with joint notes, blunt- 
ly reminding the Soviets that the pas- 
senger traffic in the corridors to Berlin is 
no business of the Communists. A pas- 
senger buys a ticket, boards his plane 
and goes. This, said the U.S., is “well 
understood in soc ieties where free men 
regulate their own lives in accordance 
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with free choice. That the U.S.S.R. 
should characterize such activities as 
criminal does not make them so.”"* 

TV Traitors. That this might be con- 
fusing to Communists was demonstrated 
by the way Moscow's East German satel- 
lite bosses were running their own society. 
Under a new decree, hundreds of East 
Germans were being snatched up and 
“resettled” in small isolated towns in the 
interior for “work education.” Reason: 
they were suspected of planning to escape 
to the West or of encouraging others to 
do so. Hordes of uniformed “Free Ger- 
man Youth” youngsters were sent cut to 
inspect every East German's rooftop tele- 
vision and F.M. aerial, tear down those 
that were pointed toward the stations of 
West Berlin or West Germany. “Anyone 
listening to Western radio or television 
broadcasts is a traitor,” cried an editorial 
in Leipzig’s Sdchsische Zeitung. 

Now that the Berlin barrier to the 
West is complete, East Germany's Com- 
munist Boss Walter Ulbricht safe 
in squeezing the workers in a way that 
might have brought revolt—or a sudden 
surge of escaping refugees—a few months 
or weeks ago. Calling for greater factory 
production last week, the regime an- 
nounced a new slogan: “More production 
in the same time for the same money.” 

It Stinks. Even in Leipzig, where 
Western salesmen have long met their 


feels 


The U.S. note strayed from the usual diplo- 
matic sobriety to needle Moscow with a barbed 


guide to Soviet terminology: “A ‘revanchist’ 
seems to be anyone who believes in self-de 
termination for the German people; a ‘mili 


tarist’ seems to be one who believes in defending 
his home against the threat created by the 
large forces in East Germany; a ‘spy 
seem to be anyone who is curious about what 
goes on in the world: a ‘diversionist’ may be 





would 





anyone who opposes Soviet views; a ‘subv sive’ 





appears to be anyone who favors freedom of 


speech, assembly and movement.” 
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German counterparts on free and 





terms during the twice-vearly ses 


sions oi the famed trade fair, Time Cor- 








respondent Robert kenbach | week 
found the citizenry pale and nervous 
shooting looks over the shoulder before 


daring to speak frar 





At dinner in 








private home. a wife anxiously cussed 
the letter she got that morning from 
Communist Party jarters, inviting 
her to attend ( on world politics. 
Should she go? Th ite occupied the 
entire meal. “If ve not attend, we'll 
have a party official tomorrow morn 


Il get us in 
sband. 


the buxom wait 





ing asking 





trouble.” decided t 
At a neighborhood b 
ress first tried 
the foreign visitor, “American? Don't talk 
pol tics with my custome 
drunk to know 
there’s an F.D.J. 
in the corner. 





Russian, then German on 


hey re too 





t} 
ihey re 


saying, and 


nan Youth 





Ger 


stalwart 
talk. 


an elderly 


But as soon as the young party 
left, the 

This whole thing stinks.” s 
laborer as he finished his beer and rose to 


clients gathered round to 











go home. “You are asking too late what 
I think abo You should have 
asked me three weeks ago. Now we can't 


get out. You Americans had Leipzig once 
after World War II. Why don't 
back again and take the place? 


FRANCE 
The Master's Voice 


In recent 
France’s 


you come 


Gaulle 
destiny 
touch. The 
highways ear 
with 
higher 


Charles de 


self-styled man of 


WeeKS 


seemed to have 





nis sure 





farmers who barricaded the 


lier this summer were still seething 


discontent umbled for 








wages. There read despondency 
over the failure n settlement in 
De Gat is blamed for the 





breakdown of talks with the F.L.N. n 

tionalists in June. for the 

ty of the French army at Bizerte. 

it all, De stayed haughtily silent 

apparently at a loss for a new idea, 
Froth on the Surface. But last week 


at long last. De Gaulle decided that it 


needless brutali 
Through 
Gaulle 





was time to rally the nations support in 
his own inimitable t inv 
tions to another of se majestic press 





conferences in th¢ ce. Some 





6 journalists showec in the glittering 
Salle des Féte t the inted hour, As 


the tall 
hind the red ¢ 


haug 





figure stepped from be- 


fore them, photog 
ped and reporter 
For an hour, De 
tions th his ch 
misty eloquence, 
critics with wave 
have even beer 


bor old and new 
But all 


floating on the 





than 
surface of deep waters. 


yorte 





France's were livid with in- 
dignation. Next day th 


a puffed-faced De Gaulle spouting empty 





stones report d 





described him as ‘melancholy 


tired. 


insy rs 





disillusioning worn 


But as so often happens when the press 
DP} 





s rhetoric 





tries to 


the true si ements be- 





fieance of his sta 





came clear later. His rolling periods 


contained two a t changes ot 


The Giveaway. 





policy. 














Gaulle in effect indicated that 
willing » give Algeria to a me villing 
to take it. “In brief.” rumbled De Gaulle 
€ are t all anxio ) be the pos 
sessor int i t gion 
With t 3 we 3 side he 
he lestion ¢ Ove £ ove he 
oil-r regiol tich had 
el n the st round 
( k L.N. nationalists 
Th here is not one 
Algeri I know th ho does not be 








Algeria. 
1, as his critics grumbled 


have produc ed an 


It was a breathtak concession 





would prob- 





tice lor 





forestalled 








L.N. Boss 

favor e radi 

Benkhe 

ill sticking to France's 
h intert be allowed 

oil dev ypmen 
e gua teed travel 

desert to the ew n 
1 me comprised 

nity. B De Gaulle 

acceptance of Algerian sovereignty in the 
Sahara might well reopen the bargaining 
h the F.L.N. t rediatels 
ind nvoussef Ber 1 promptly ex 





pressed himself interested. 

Message Received. On the troubled re 
lations with Tunisia over the French base 
rte. De Gaulle was blunt to the 
rudeness, On a visit to 








point ol 





February, he recalled 
President Habib 
the French argument that France could 


e the I 


ir threatened E 


only 





accepted 


Bourgu 





not evact 


long as 





rope. “Then 


with what 


lor reasons probably connected 


CONFERENCE IN THE 


is happening in the Arab world, the Tu- 
nisian Reput 


ind its tune.” sniffed De 





ic suddenly changed its tone 





France 
had no immediate plans to leave 


Gaulle. 


ut this did not mean forever. 





remain he said. 
Tunis take 
ch with Paris an 
Such is the 


ilities will 


them into ac- 





wish 





However blunt the words 
sounded to others. Bo 
Already worried that the 


with France ] 





irguiba got th 


strained 








ruin his 


would 


econo he returned from the 
Belgrade to call 


where he an- 


neutrais conterence at 





‘ss conterence 


nounced that the French were certainly 





AN 


ELYSEE PALACE 


in Bizerte until the threat 
He igreed to im 


to st 


welcome 








mediate to seek a modus 


ring the dangerous period.” To 





vivendi 








get thin rolling, he offered an ex 
change deal for French prisoners captured 
during Ul y Bizerte fightit Bout 
guiba admitted that De Gaulle’s stat 


been embedded in disagree 


t Tunisia. But thes 





| o the game of po 
lance [in France|. You have 


interpret General de Gaulle 





ccustomed to his fashion of 


speaking 
It was 
Algeria th 


he explained. 
] yds on 
ns 


Charles de ( 





t stirred the anger of 





bitter enemies—the S.A.O, (Secret Army 
zation), spearhead of Algeria’s Eu 
ultras that has extended its organ 








etropolitan France itself. 


rence 


ization to 

rhree y 
De Gaulle we 
black Citroen 





‘r the press cont 





stepped into his officia 


limousine for the 


40-ml 





to his country home in Colombey-les 
deux-Eglises. On a dark stretch of 


way go miles from his destination 





high 
; shad- 
owy figure waited in the trees. a detonato 
leading to a 





in his hand, a long wire 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL qa 


7 


ave 


n 


to 


1a 


“AHIS 1S the 
It is Sur 


bec 


iy morning 


chur 


t square in Ponce. 
hese girls 
ch. 

r seen a 
Notice their 
And the 


nicer group 
simplicity, 
ov. touc h « f 
rn, Puerto 
ood 
those 


} 
well 


roms 


“Today 


arssance. 


obs. 


has | 


Pu 
N 
And 


re 


yroudly spt 


in 


creat- 


utting 


of the 
nd the 





jerrycan of gasoline and a 9-Ib. plastic 
bomb concealed at the edge of the road. 
As De Gaulle’s car passed. he pushed the 
plunger. Flame spurted across its path 
searing the Citroén’s paint, damaging a 
headlight. But miraculously 
seli did not explode. Lumbering out to 
the damage. De Gaulle delivered 


the bomb it 





Inspect 





his verdict: “Just a joke in bad taste. 
His police did not take it so lightly. 


The man who pushed the plunger was 


caught a few miles away. confessed he 
was an S.A.O. member. Within hours, po 
lice raids began all over France. One 
S.A.O. member was caught 


More shocking was 


with 150 plas- 


tic bombs in his car 





the arrest of two army generals: one was 
General Paul Vanuxem, brilliant 
of the Indo-China war, the 
General Paul de Crévecoeur. former chiet 
in Korea. These 


were the 


veteran 
other was 


of the French contingent 
men, announced the government 
principal leaders of the S.A.0. 11 France. 


Le Beau Cat Man 


night that society 
front 
terrace of a calonnaded mansion at Cap 
Ferrat, Mary Lasker. widow of U.S. Ad 
vertising Albert D. Lasker, was 
dining quietly with two friends 
Gérald van der Kemp. curator of the 
Versailles Palace, and Anna Rosenberg 
President Truman's Assistant Defense 
Secretary. At nearby Eze-sur-Mer, U.S. 
born Prince Youka Troubetzkoy and his 
beautiful princess, Sparkplug Heiress Mar 
cia Stranahan, had left their 
Villa Mayou to attend a formal 


It was the sort ol 


columnists dream of. On the sea 


I'ycoon 


good 


sumptuous 
dinner 


dance given by Boston Financier Serge 
Semenenko aboard Sir Bernard Docker 
yacht Shemara. In the warm Mediter- 


darkness. the surf pounded rest 
against the rocky 
and the Riviera’s storied second-story men 
went silently to work 

Eight servants were in the 
time of Mrs. Lasker's dinner; vet no one 
saw the front door open 
in the bedrooms upstairs. had the slightest 
and Van 
der Kemp's key to his apartment im the 
Versailles Palace 
the Villa Mayou. the Troubetzkoys’ cook 
maitre dhéotel and two 


ranean 


lessly Riviera coast 


house at the 
heard footsteps 
idea that jewels worth $1 20.000 


were being stolen. In 


royal poodles 
watched a Belgian bicycle race on the tele 

thes 
were unaware of the agile figure who scaled 
the Villa's 


Marcia’s boudoir. tiptoed out 


vision set in the servants’ quarters 


facade, tiptoed into Princess 
ith $14.0 
in gems. Not that anvone cared. Said the 


Such things do hap 





prince the next day 





pen, you know, At 
wife dor her 





to buy my 


burglaries 


For the Riviera. the two jewe 


were little more 





than routine, Only some 
1.300 assorted flics patrol the world’s 
most fashionable resort strip—and mos 
cops are too busy unsnarli traffic and 
directing tourists to have enc eft over 





for chasing crooks. As a result, in the past 
month 
jor heists. worth Sa 

In Cannes 


tlone. there have been seven m 





three hooded bandits carry 
» submachine guns stole $40,000 in gems 


jewelry store while score 





tron 
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midafternoon 
nade. watched spellbound. In Nice seven 
hoods burst into the shouted 
“Hands up” in a French took 
. At aulieu thieves even burgled 
the city hall. escaped with $ 
and stamps. One untouched enclave 


ists. out for their prome- 





asino 
accent 





n cash 
Mon 
e Carlo, perhaps because Princess Grace 
ice romped cinematically around the 


with retired Cat Man Cary Gri 





Riviera 





as he unraveled a robberies in 
Alfred Hitchcock's Te Catch 
Last week the harried flics finally st 


series ot 






eark 
rucK 


back. Detectives found a cool million 
dollars worth of hot ice stashed away in 
the Antibes apartment of a young (25 


Héléne Chambovet 
who explained delicately that ‘my 
to keep them for him. 


a dawn raid on a Paris 


schoolmarm named 





Iriend 
Sacha told me 


Sacha, arrested in 





JEWEL THIEF SACHA 


The servants w 


Nicolai 


suave, In- 


apartment, turned out to be 
Gontscharow, 31. a handsome 
ternational cat man known on the Riviera 
as “le bean Sacha.” Caught trying to sneak 
out a window (with a suitcase contaimng 
$10,000 in cash}, Sacha claimed he was a 
simple jewelry salesman. 

Tall and blond. he did not 
like Cary Grant but as 


was more impressive; police claimed Sacha 


OOK much 
a thief. his record 
leader of a gang of jewel thieves 


lifted several million from the 


was the 
that have 
France, Belgiun 


Said an exuber 


mansions and hotels of 
and Germany since 1953. 
ant Rivier hoping some of 
the month's robberies could be traced to 
wu Sacha We have trapped a very 


police chief 





le 
big bird 
in the last 30 years. 


RED CHINA 
Now, Undulation 


Red China’s 


indoubtedly the most important 





ders these days no long 


er talk of the great leap forward, but ot 





the law of undulating progress.” It 
means. presumably, that every economi 
leap is inevitably followed by a backward 
stagger. Most of China’s hi ss millions 
were wondering when the staggering 


leaps be 





would stop and the 





week the rice ration 
Irom an average 


17.6 Ibs. 


In Shanghai last 
igain was 
month to 


slashed 
Vegctables 
and fish was hard to find: no 
meat has been distributed since the Ch 
Yew Year last February. It has been 
a harsh inother like it 
seems in prospect. Best estimates are that 
grain production this year will 
nore than 1580 million tons. 40 
tons short of the tz 
than the 
) to 


lbs. per 





were rare 








cruel vear, and 





reach no 


million 


ind actually less 





when there were 
feed. 
government 
weather, But in a 

Kong University 
Kirby 
Formosa and 
all get 
And the 


harvest 





o million fewer mouths to 
Peking s Communist 
blames it all on the 
Hong 
conomist E. Stuart 
Hong 
China’s Kwangtung 


veather. 


recent study 


E points out 


Red 


more 





province 


or less the same weather 





WEALTHY Wipow LASKER 


srent watchin 


has unquestionably been bad. But while 


Hong Kong's crops are oft only 8¢,, and 
13,. Kwang 
tung'’s vit has fallen 30°7. His conclu 
Red China's problem is not just 
1 wide demoralization of the 


Formosan output is dov 





sion 
weather, but 
sasantry. 

Fish Underfoot? The shunting of mil 
lions of workers out of factories to help 
on the farms has sharply cut production 
of light industrial goods. ‘ar ‘Tientsin 
i cement works normally employing 6.00¢ 
workers limped along with only two ot 
its eight kilns operating. in some months 








shut down completely. and has now been 


converted to the production of “‘substi- 
a ground-up mixture of hay 
Elsewhere 


parts or raw 


tute food 


roots and other plants. 


grass 


factories in need of spare 


materials are standing idle. Families are 


now rationed to ft. of cotton cloth 


vear enough to patch my pants 


growled one refugee who tled to Hong 


Kong. Faced with a leather shortage, there 








isa desper ite search lor new material to 


shoes. 





One Dairen tactory is trying 
to make shoes from fish skins. 
I'rying to whip the tired, sullen masses 


into greater production, the Communist 


regime now allows farmers to have their 


own small plots of land, raise chickens 
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and pigs privately in addition to their 
work in the production brigades, and sell 
their produce in the towns and keep the 
profits. This has promoted a black market 
in edibles that flow to special luxury 
restaurants. where highly paid govern- 
ment officials can dine without ration 
cards. But the limited ‘free market” pro- 
duces its own social problems; it not 
only encourages conspicuous luxury buy- 
ing by a privileged few in full view of the 
hungry masses, but also puts money in 
the hands of peasants who can find noth- 
ing to spend it on. 

The Expendables. Despite their do- 
mestic hardships. the Red Chinese have 
kept up their international front. So far 
this year Peking has committed itself to 
$300 million in future grants and loans 
to Burma, North Viet Nam, Albania and 
Guinea, recently signed a trade agreement 
to supply Ghana’s Nkrumah with $11 mil- 
lion worth of machinery, chemicals, food- 
stuffs and pharmaceuticals annually, of- 
fered $1,400,000 to Nepal's King Mahen- 
dra. In fact, the Communists seem willing 
to dole out new promises with the arrival 
of each new leader from an African or 
Asian land, apparently figuring that ex- 
panding their influence abroad is more 
important than feeding and clothing their 
own expendable citizens. 


BURMA 
The Noblest Deed 


From Rangoon’s golden Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, glistening under the monsoon 


rains, came the deep, resonant voice of 
Maha Ganda, the 25-ton bronze merit 
gong, notifying the worlds of spirit and 
man alike that a noble deed had been 
accomplished. Exactly 2,202 years after 
Buddhism was introduced within its bor- 
ders, Burma reverted to the ways of its 
ancient kings and adopted Buddhism as 
its state religion. 








The welding of temple and state, voted 
as a constitutional amendment by a joint 
session of Parliament, was the fulfillment 
of a campaign pledge that U Nu made 22 
months ago to Burma’s million people, 
853% of whom are Buddhist. It was bitter- 
ly opposed by religious minority groups 
Moslems, the Animist Kachins, the Chris- 
tian Chins—and by Buddhists in separa- 
tist-minded Karen and Shan states. But 
the amendment passed by a landslide 324- 
to-28 vote. Before he left for the neutral- 
ist meeting in Belgrade, ascetic Prime 
Minister U Nu, who three years ago took 
the vows of a Buddhist monk, pronounced 
the decision “the noblest deed, the great- 
est deed for Buddhists.” 

Dry Sabbaths. All non-Buddhists are 
guaranteed religious and political protec- 
tion, but Buddhism will be taught in state 
schools and teacher-training colleges. The 
biggest change: Buddhist sabbath days, 
which roughly correspond to the four 
phases of the moon, will be official holi- 
days during which offices, schools and all 
bars must close. 

Still, in a land plagued by incompe- 
tent bureaucrats, primitive economics and 
armed bands of political insurgents, even 
the mild measure that U Nu has pushed 
through could be a source of irritation. 
Keenly aware of the danger is Burma’s 
politically powerful army, which took 
over the government briefly three years 
ago to prevent civil war, is now a major 
prop of U Nu’s parliamentary democracy. 
Says Brigadier General Aung Gyi, 41, 
chief of operations and one of the army's 
most powerful officers: “The state-reli- 
gion bill has aroused the suspicion of the 
minorities. Only time can show it is not 
as dangerous as we think.” 

Weakened Bands. Unlike their easy- 
going Lao neighbors (and fellow Bud- 
dhists), Burma's soldiers are willing and 
able to fight, despite the Buddhist scruple 
against killing. Buddhism is full of loop- 
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Buppuist Monks at Rancoon’s SHWE Dacon Pacopa 
The minoritie 
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were 


suspicious. 








Prime Minister U Nu 
The pledge was fulfilled. 


holes for those who chose to find them: 
who, for instance, is to blame if a fish 
dies after the fisherman has rescued it 
from the wetness in the river? 

Unlike many neutrals, Burma takes a 
hard stand against Communism, which it 
has been fighting since gaining independ- 
ence from Great Britain in 1948. The 
Communists, who in 1956 controlled 46 
seats in Parliament, lost them all when 
U Nu swept back to power last year. The 
army has all but eliminated the roving 
Communist white-flag bands that once 
terrorized the countryside (along with in- 
surgents of all political leanings, whose 
numbers have been cut from 31,000 in 
1934 to an estimated 7.000 today). 

The army is also the major driving 
force in the cconomy, through the De- 
fense Services Institute set up eleven 
years ago and now headed by Aung Gyi; 
the institute has energetically boosted the 
development of vital small industry (such 
as a fishing combine. a plywood company, 
a shipping line), will play a major role in 
Burma’s first four-year plan. 

Burma's current per capita income is 
$so. low even for Asia. The plan will con- 
centrate ind mineral 
production (which are still below prewar 
levels because of poor planning and con- 
insurgent attacks), will be financed 
from sources: an $84 million 
loan promised by Red China (now playing 
the good neighbor), U.S. 
(total: $124.5 million to date), and war- 
reparations payments from Japan. 

To neutralist Burma, everybody's mon- 
ey is welcome. Says Aung Gyi: “The big- 
gest danger for a country is that if it has 
a poor economy it will prove attractive 
for Communism. If we cannot survive eco- 
nomically in the next decade, the Com- 
munists will come into power.” 


on raising rice, teak 


stant 


assorted 


economic aid 
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What’s ahead for 
Chrysler? 





The people in charge talk briefly about 
what they are doing 


Suppose somebody put you in charge of America’s 
seventh largest industrial company in sales with 
assets of one billion, 369 million dollars and said: 


“You have more than 82,000 people working 
for the company. 


“You have 86,000 stockholders. 


“You have more than 6,000 dealers who sold 
more than three billion dollars’ worth of cars 
and trucks in 1960. 


“You do business with more than 12,000 other 
companies. 


“And remember what you owe to the people who 
own the more than 11 million Chrysler-built cars 
and trucks now on the road in the U. S. alone. 


“You’re in charge. Fix what’s wrong, keep 
what’s right, and move ahead.” 


That’s the job they gave us and that’s what we 
intend todo... 
“Fix what’s wrong, 
keep what’s right, 
and move ahead” 


With the cars we have for ’62, and by keeping our 
eye on these objectives, we are confident we will 
move ahead rapidly. 


1. We plan to make it necessary for every auto- 
mobile buyer once again to “look at all three.” This 
can be accomplished only by offering cars with some- 
thing extra in every price class. This we are doing! 


2. In addition to offering cars with something extra 
in every price class, we will continue to offer the best 
built cars in every price class. To accomplish this, we 
have tightened up our already rigorous quality con- 
trol program. You'll see the results in our 1962 cars 
on display September 28. 


3. We are dedicated to turning out cars that will 
give you peak performance, that will handle gas as 
though it were rationed, and will require a minimum 
of attention and expense. We’re doing it now, and 
we're going to do even better. 


4, Chrysler Corporation has the best engineers in 
the business. It is our job to see that their best ideas 
go into our cars. 


In accomplishing these four basic objectives, we will 
offer you cars in every price class that give you the 
most for your dollar when you buy them and the 
most for your dollar at trade-in time. 


The people at 
Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 


PLYMOUTH * VALIANT * DODGE * DART * LANCER * CHRYSLER * IMPERIAL * DODGE TRUCKS 
SIMCA CARS e MOPAR « REDSTONE « JUPITER ¢ AIRTEMP « AMPLEX e CYCLEWELD ¢ MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





BRAZIL 
The Way Back 


\ pleased grin creasing his tanned Gau- 
cho’s face. Joao (“Jango”) Goulart stood 
before a joint session of Brazil's Congress 
one evening last week to be inaugurated 
as President of Brazil. By compromise 
and adroit political maneuvering, the man 
considered a demagogue and dangerous 
leftist by Brazil's conservative military 
)rass was finally installed as the nation’s 
chief executive. His legal powers were 
sharply limited under a constitutional 
umendment changing the government from 
a presidential to a parliamentary system. 
How much actual power he might wield 
depended on how well he got on with his 
Prime Minister and with Brazil's fractious 
many-partied Congress. 

From the start. opportunist Jango Gou- 
lurt showed that he understood the reali- 
ties—and the possibilities —ot his situation. 
No one knew better than he that if he 
made an overt grab for full power, a civil 
war would result in which he could only 
lose. In all the fog surrounding Janio Qua- 
dros’ resignation, the one certainty emerg- 
ing is that Quadros never intended his 
Vice President Goulart to rule (presum- 
ably he thought the prospect so alarming 
that he would be called back}. Before he 
resigned, Quadros summoned his three 
armed forces ministers and brusquely told 
them: “With this Congress. I cannot gov- 
ern. Organize a military junta and run the 
country.” But the military faltered in the 
face of the public’s rallying to constitu- 
tional methods. even if it meant bringing 
Goulart to power. Goulart suddenly found 
himself in a position to maneuver. 

Half a Loaf. With a private army at 
his back of tough Gauchos from his own 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, Jango laid 
proper claim to the Presidency. In doing 
so. he had the backing of nearly every 
civilian leader in Brazil, whatever their 
misgivings. The solution was the inaugu- 
ration of Goulart as President, but under 
a new constitutional amendment making 
him a figurehead in a parliamentary sys- 
tem controlled by a Prime Minister. 

Acting like a man who believes half a 
loaf is better than none. Goulart gave his 
agreement, insisting only that the amend- 
ment be presented to Brazilians in a ref 
erendum. Said one Congressman: “Con- 
gress has done all it can. Now it is up to 
the military. 

As it turned out, the only obstacle to 
Goulart’s installation was a portion of 
Brazil's air force. Though all the service 
chiefs agreed to go along, the air force 
men in Brasilia still threatened to shoot 
Goulart down if he attempted to fly from 
his Porto Alegre stronghold to the capital. 
The revolt lasted only a few hours, and 
then Acting President Pascoal Mazzilli 
phoned Goulart that the way was clear. 
‘Tll be ready to take off by noon,” said 
Jango. 

Despite his quick promise, the careful 
Goulart took no chances. He waited until 
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dusk before boarding a Varig Airlines 
Caravelle jet. At 8:15 p.m.. the lights of 
Brasilia shone below, and the plane was 
blacked out. At the last possible moment 
the Caravelle pilot flipped on his landing 
lights. the plane touched down, and Presi- 
dent Goulart was safely in the capital. 

"| Will Choose." Within minutes. Gou- 
lart was deeply involved in the political 
talk that he calculated would give him 
more than a figurehead’s voice in the af 
fairs of government, Retaining the right 
to choose his own Prime Minister, Goulart 
made full use of it. “I and nobody else 
will choose the Prime Minister.” he told 
congressional leaders. and proceeded to 





PrrME MINISTER NEVES 
At least o month. 


haggle until they finally agreed on a man 
acceptable to both sides, The choice: Tan- 
credo Neves, 51, a conservative business- 
man from Minas Gerais. who was Justice 
Minister under President Getulio Vargas 
in 1954 and was now serving a quiet term 
as a federal Deputy. Politically, he had 
the value of belonging to ex-President 
Juscelino Kubitschek’s Social Democratic 
Party (P.S.D.). which holds the largest 
block of seats in Brazil's Congress. ‘Tem- 
peramentally, he was the sort that Gou- 
lart. himself a political heir to flamboyant 
old Dictator Vargas, thought he could get 
along with. 

Even then. some leaders of Tancredo 
Neves’ own party protested. But Goulart 
wore them down in long hours of argu- 
ment. Said Goulart, assuming the role of 
statesmanlike compromiser: “The political 
parties know. the Congressmen know, ev- 
erybody knows that I incline more to 
unite than to divide. I prefer to pacify 
than to arouse hate. | prefer to harmonize 
than to stimulate resentments.” And he 
added: “I can smell the people and 1 
smell of the people. 1 assume the presi- 


dency with the responsibility of a man 
who understands reality.” 

Eminent Respectability. The Cabinet 
list that Goulart and Neves produced was 
certainly respectable. To tackle the eco- 
nomic chaos left behind by Kubitschek’s 
inflation and Quadros’ panic, they named 
as Finance Minister Walther Moreira Sal- 
les, a banker who twice served ably as 
Ambassador to the U.S. and has helped 
negotiate well over $1 billion worth of 
U.S. credits. As Foreign Minister, Neves 
named San Tiago Dantas, an expert in in- 
ternational law chosen by Quadros to rep- 
resent Brazil at this month’s U.N. General 
Assembly session. Congress accepted the 
entire Cabinet package, 246-10. 

If and when Goulart’s supply of sweet 
reason runs low, he can resort to the still 
powerful leverage left him by the consti- 
tutional amendment. He can veto bills 
passed by any majority less than 60% in 
Congress. and he can influence Congress 
itself through the members of his own 
Labor Party. which holds 7o of the 342 
seats. Those 70 votes. added to the 116 
of Neves’ Social Democratic Party. give 
the new Prime Minister a bare majority. 
But if Goulart swings off into leftfield, his 
precarious majority may well vanish. 

Prime Minister Neves is keenly aware 
of how perilous may be his survival when 
either an aroused President Goulart or a 
rebellious Congress may do him in, Sip- 
ping a Scotch. he assessed the parlous 
prospect before him. “I hope,” he said, 
“to last a month at least.” 


CUBA 
Hard New Life 


Arriving in Miami, a Cuban under- 
ground agent code-named “Lucas” called 
ior more arms and bombs to step up sabo- 
tage against Fidel Castro's regime. Carlos 
Prio Socarras, a onetime President of 
Cuba. talked of forming a government 
in exile. José Miro Cardona. head of the 
ill-starred Cuban Revolutionary Council 
was still shuttling back and forth to 
Washington, conferring with Kennedy 
aides. But for all the anti-Castro shadow- 
boxing, the ordinary Cuban exile is be- 











coming resigned to the idea that Castro 
may be around a while longer. By last 
week, most of the approximately 1co,- 


coo Cubans who have taken refuge in the 
U.S. were engaged in the difficult pursuit 
of a job and a home in an adopted land. 
Eating not Plotting, As examples. they 
had only to look at some erstwhile under- 
ground leaders, who now spend less time 
fanning revolts than trying to feed them- 
selves. Manuel Ray, former coordinator 
in the U.S. of the promising M.R.P. un- 
derground in Cuba. was hunting an engi 
neers job, and his second-in-command 
works for a freight-shipping company. 
Miami alone has some 60.000 Cuban 
exiles. and with 1.500 more arriving each 
week, the city finds it increasingly dif- 
ficult to absorb the refugees. The des- 
perate Cubans draw $750,000 monthly 
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Colorful flowers perfume every 
breeze in South America. You 
can buy bright bouquets for only 
pennies, just one sample of the 
bargain shopping you'll find 
from Panama to the Argentine 


Delightful dances enliven 
your trip wherever you go. 
You'll find a wonderful wel- 
come, too, for South Amer- 
ica is still uncrowded 

















PANAGRA 
SLASHED 
JET FARES 
IO SOUTH 

MERIGA 


And Panagra Jets 
leave every day 

for the worlds 
trendiest continent 


Dramatic cuts in Panagra’s jet fares now make South America < 
travel bargain you can’t afford to miss! There's no jet surcharge, n¢ 
time limit. New low fares are good all year ’round. 

And what wonderful lands to visit, what wonderful things to do 
with the jet savings Panagra tucks in your pocket! 

Magnificent cathedrals and galleries tempt the art lover. Archae- 
ologists, even amateur ones, can smack their lips at unexplorec 
ruins pre-dating the Christian era. Right next door are hotels anc 
restaurants where service is spelled with a capital “L”— fol 
Luxury. Sports fans find everything from big league bullfights ir 





Expect a record catch wherever you 
toss a hook. 20 pounds is not an un 
usual trout here. Salmon abound. Off 
the coast, marlin reach more than half 
a ton. You'll find South America is a 
sports-conscious continent 


Balmy breezes day and night are your 
invitation to al fresco meals. South 
American cooking is continental — 
like that in our finer restaurants 


Lima, Peru, to a breakneck game on horseback called “pato” in 
Buenos Aires. 

Panagra jets leave every day. Service is so fast and frequent, 
you can go whenever you choose and your destination is as close as 
tomorrow. Panagra DC-8 jets leave daily for Lima, five days a 
week to Santiago, Chile, and six days a week to Buenos Aires. 

Your meals in flight, the friendly service, are a preview of the 
superb cuisine and warm hospitality you'll find everywhere you go. 

Fly now, by Panagra jet, for speed and new savings. Ask your 
Travel Agent to plan your trip, or call Pan Am and say the same. 


Delightfully uncrowded beaches, won- 
derful surf are everywhere in South 
America. Fly there now at Panagra’s 





new savings—over the routes of 
National, Pan Am and Panagra 





PANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


For your copy of a complete guide book, *‘How 
to Get the Most Out of Your Trip to South 
America,” send 25¢ to Don Wilson, Room 
4424, Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 17. 
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A FACET OF DIAMOND INGENUITY 


NEW 'F-40° 
GELS THE FACE 
OF THE EARTH 





What was once 
a pile of dirt (above) 

has become solid matter 
with dimensional 
stability through the 
use of “F-40"", 








s There’s something new and wonderful in 
earthwork engineering. Diamond’s “F-40” 
process proves valuable in a wide range of 
projects, from stopping water infiltration 
through soil solidification on huge hydroelec- 
tric dams to stabilizing loose soil for simple 
home-basement excavations. It works by 
gelling the face of the earth—fast, economically 


and permanently. # “F-40" is a Diamond 


composition and process for chemically solidi- 


fying earth in a single shot. Injected into 
pervious soils, gel time can be controlled with- 
in 30 seconds to several hours; and within 
30 days it assumes the general character and 
strength of soft sandstone. Engineers classify 
the system as “pressure grouting.’’ # Diamond 
is making steady and significant progress 
in many “Chemicals you live by.”’ For in- 
formation, write Diamonp ALKALI Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





from the Federal Government's C 


Refugee Emergency Center. A few with 








jobs have started returning their checks 
with touching letters of thanks, but so 
many newcomers need help that the 
$s.000.000 federal fund is disappearing 
rapidly. Last week Florida Governor Far 





Washingtor 
ind Welfare 


ris Bryant flew to isked 


Education 


secretary 


Abraham Ribicoff for $S.000,000 to help 
make up for the $9,909,000 his state h 
spent to school 10,000 Cuban children, 


be 


Chis situation is visited upon Flori 





cause of its geographical location, and 


burdening Florida with national prot 
lem.” said Bryant. Ribicoff issued an “u 
gent appeal” for communities across the 
nation to offer jobs to Cubans. 
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is a $so-a-week warehouse ker I 
have to go on.” the lawyer says. “With a 
family of four. I cannot slip. 
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The development of 
stereo from 1958 to 
“phase 4 stereo” 


Since the introduction of the revolutionary 
stereo record in 1958, the art of recording has 
undergone a rapid evolutionary process 


Phase 1 stereo:''Concert Hall Realism." 
In this phase (1958 to 1961), stereo r rdings 
attempted to reate a true stage presence 
The instruments of the orchestra were placed 
**soundwise in their normal positions, with 
the result that for the home listener they ap- 
peared to come from an imaginary sound-stage 
spread ween the listener's two loudspeak- 
ers. The record buyer no longer needed to be 
content with listening to his favorite artists in 
the restricted medium of ‘‘compressed'’ mono 
phonic sound, This type of ste ording 
reflected the ‘‘purist’’ approach and applied 
most generally stereo recordings in the field 
of classical music. When London Records intro 
duced its first stereo record in 1958, it had 
years of preparation and refinement behind it 
The result was that London's ‘‘ffss’’ (full fre- 
quency stereophonic sound) offered the most 
advanced and finest definition of “concert 
hall'’ sound ever heard on record 


Phase 2 stereo: ‘Separation of 
In this phase (1959 to 1961 
proved that an chestra could be split in 
half’’; that voices could be “full left'’ while 
the orchestra was ‘full right that a ping- 
pong ball could be he ting the table on 
the left and then o and that sounds 
could be reproduc ght’ without any 
center ‘‘leakage.”’ Sounds emanating from 
two loudspeakers lent themselves to a seem 
ingly endless ety of juxtaposition, separa- 
tion, and other strictly mechanical processes 
and a fascinating display of unusual sound 
pyrotechnics it was that followed bongos 
jumped from left to right speakers while saxo 
phones and trumpets answered back and forth 
between spea s: it was the technical ‘*gim- 
mick" that was in command, the technique was 
the end-in-itself 


Sound.” 
, Stereo recordings 


Phase 3 stereo: “Moving Sounds." In this 
phase (1961 t was demonstrated that the 
sounds of a whole section of an orchestra or a 
single instrument could be moved and followed 
by the listener's ears as the sounds passed 
through the space from left to right speakers 
and back again electronically n certain 
opera, drama and musical comedy recordings 
the voices could be followed moving before 
one’s ears as in a true-to-life stage presenta 
tion 


“phase 4 stereo”: In this phase (1962), ar- 
rangers and orchestrators re-score the musi 
to place the instruments where they are music 
ally most desired at any particular moment 
and make use of direction and movement tc 
punctuate the musicality of sounds, The effect 
is more sound—more interest—more listenifig 
pleasure. “phase 4 stereo" recording (and 
this term is used in its broadest sense here to 
nclude the arrangements—the musicians—and 
the engineers) allows you to enjoy the music 
actively. Recording in this fashion was made 
possible t ally as a result of London's 
new 4 Track Master recording system. Now 
for the first time, the musical arranger was 
given a whole new technical capacity with 
which to work, and with which to create new 
musical entertainment and enjoyment. To take 
advantage of this new musical framework af 
forded him, the musical arranger now has t 
envision the sounds he hears in his head as 
they relate to each other in the extra dimen 
sion of space afforded by stereo reprodu 

the musical arranger has to create new forms 
of musical annotation and scoring to convey 
his full musical concept. Through a compli 
cated network of microphones, switches and 
dials, the music envisioned by the arranger 
omes into reality as the engineer captures on 
4 Track Master tape, the complete and true 
musical concept of the arranger, From the 4 
Track Master tape, the four tracks of sound 
have to be carefully rebalanced in the reduc 
tion to two channels of sound which eventually 
reach the listener via his two-channel stereo 
record groove, and ultimately through his two 
loudspeakers 


Look for the stereo series featuring the ‘4 
design on the LP cover—it's your guarantee of 
more sound—more interest—more entertain 
ment more participation more listening 
pleasure 
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FEQOEFLE 


\ strong candidate for inclusion in 
Queen Elizabeth’s next Honors List. Rex 
Harrison, 53. had grown so touchy about 
tions that he t 
play in which his part obliged him to de- 
I ear- 
might 


don't 
1 
recep- 
would 


rust for the 








his asso backed out of 


nounce democracy as “disgusting. 
ful that the iconoclasm of his lines 
Buckingham Palace (“I 
in anything subversive” 
lukewarm critical 

tion, Harrison announced that he 

ibandon Nigel Dennis’ Au 
People by mid-month. Among the 
troupers who will be made jobless by Har- 
rison’s decision was the gifted actress who 
portrayed his mi Rachel Roberts, 
33, daughter of Ish Baptist minister 


alienate 


want to be 





discouraged by 





lesser 











and favored traveling companion of aspir- 
ing knight bachelor Harrison. 

When London reporters insisted on rak- 
ing over his part in planning the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Japan's visiting Air Defense 
Force chief, General Minoru Genda, 37 
incautiously blurted: “I have no regrets. 
As his British Air Ministry hosts 
blunt General Genda (‘You must remem- 
ber that in these things I speak as a sol- 
dier hastily offered a retraction. “Yes 
I do have confessed. We 
should not just 


froze 





regrets he 
have attacked 
should have attacked 


once we 
again and again. 
The two-year romance between Karim 
Aga Khan, 24. spiritual leader of 20 mil- 
lion Ismaili Moslems, and Anouchka von 
Meks, 19. pert French-bred daughter of 
a German clothier, went briefly on the 
rocks. Bound for Sardinia in Karim’s 15- 
ton cabin cruiser Taara, the pair suddenly 
found themselves lodged high and wet on 
a well-marked reef near Corsica’s Gulf of 
Ajaccio. After the Taara 
ashore, the Harvard-educated prince was 





was towed 





BINNBACK 


ANOUCHKA 
Wouldn't it be lubberly? 
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CAVER K NEWSPAPER 


RACHEL & REX 


Might it be 


informed by a local yachtsman that a 
French naval yard near by had facilities 
to repair the boat's mashed propellers 
but they won't help you because it’s a 
base.” Karim’s response—“I am 
Karim, the Aga Khan’—changed 
next day, with the Jaara 
seaworthy once more, Karim and Anouch- 
ka decided wouldn't it be lubberly to try 
and throttled off into the Mediter- 


military 
Prince 
the tune, and 


again 
ranean sun. 


Faithful to the intentions of Architect 
Eero Saarinen, who died fortnight ago at 
51, his partners will move the offices of 
Eero Saarinen & Associates from its long- 
headquarters in Bloomfield Hills 
Mich., to Hamden, Conn., sometime next 
month. Still on his drawing boards in 
Bloomfield were the daring. Finnish-born 
form giver’s final designs them 
plans for a 37-story Manhattan headquar- 
ters for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


time 


among 


tem. “Eero was especially excited about 
this design,” recalled Saarinen Partner 
John Dinkeloo. He felt he was going 
back to the tradition of Louis Sullivan 


and making a step forward from that dra- 
matic and optimistic moment in the de- 
sign of tall buildings.” 

A veteran of four previous husbands in 
22 years Love Goddess Rita Hayworth, 
42, tearlessly shed the latest incumbent 
Writer-Producer James Hill, because he 
was disparaging (“He said I was not a 

loud a and 


home 


woman in loo voice 
(“He would 


straight to his room” 


nice 


iloof come and go 


Impatiently plotting to get sprung from 
the Hoosick Falls (N.Y.) Health Center 
where she has been temporarily inactivat- 
ed for the past months. Pastoral 
Painter Grandma Moses breezed past her 
latest birthday with one modest 

I want my 
first—very quiet 


two 


request 


to be the same as my 


1otst 


With customary sensitivity to the ma- 
jor trends in U.S. society, TV Impresario 
David Susskind came up with a colossal 
program idea: Why not do one of his 
Open End discussion Holly- 


wood’s much-publicized Clan and invite 


show s on 


bversive? 


Frank (‘The Leader") Sinatra to par- 
ticipate? Back from Frankie came a tele- 
gram stating his price oo an hour. 
Piqued, David fired off an answering wire: 
“Presume stipulated fee is for your tradi- 
tional program of intramural ring-a-ding- 
dinging with additional fillip of musical 
lyrics mounted on TelePrompTer. Please 
advise price for spontaneous discussion.” 
But Sinatra emerged the victor by a 
cable’s length The $250,000 fee is for 
my usual talent of song and dance. How- 
ever, now that I understand the picture a 
little more clearly, I must change it to 
$ o for all parasitical programs.” 
Hacking along Los Angeles’ Bel Air 
Country Club course with a foursome 
that included Actor Randolph Scott, Law- 
ver Richard Nixon, 48. watched bug-eyed 
as his five-iron shot on the 55-yard third 
hole plopped home for a hole in 
“This,” exulted the former Vice President, 
“is the greatest thrill of my hfe—even 
better than being elected. 
Her dudgeon hitting high C, Soprano 
Renata Tebaldi scoffed at the suggestion 
that she was defecting from the Metro- 
politan Opera this season because of other 
commitments made during the Met's re- 











$750 





one. 





cent lengthy labor negotiations. Actual 
reason for her desertion, charged the 
prima donna, was that the Met manage- 


ment had shamelessly violated a promise 
by scratching its sched- 
Ciléa’s 


“of many years” 
uled revival of a Te 
Adriana Lecou 





aldi favorite 





rewr. 
Twice-married James M. Landis, 61 
onetime dean of Harvard Law School and 
for the last ten months special 
to President Kennedy in charge of re- 
the regulatory 


issistant 


forming igencies, was 
named co-respondent in a divorce case. 
Filed by Washington Public Relations 
Man Joseph A. Todd, the 
that Landis had committed adultery dur- 
ing June and July 1961 with Todd's wife 
Pauline, mother of four and an Executive 
Branch secretary. Announced within 
hours of the divorce suit Landis’ 
resignation from his White House job—a 


suit charged 


was 


Presidency, that i 
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The best things about 
the Dual 9O are free! 


The Dual 90 gives you freedom from worry 
at turnpike speeds. Freedom from slips and 
side-sway on wet surfaces. Freedom from 
punctures. For the man who puts his family’s 
safety above price, the protection of the 


Dual 90 is priceless ! 


THE GENERAL DUAL 
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residential pre ti \ purely 
cad 

o lental 

Surveying the spoils showered on him 

nd his wife the Tennessee Walking 


Horse National Celebration at Shelby- 

Guest of Honor Lyndon B. Johnson 
s 1 the largesse. It's verv in 
teresting.” said the Vice President. “that 
vhen you think of Lady Bird, vou give 


\ ethod ir 








r\ 1e 10Orse Tt vhen 
1 ik ne uu give mé¢ or 
ound, Tennessee-cured | 
One of Washington's most fashionable 
genr chic Lady Caccia, wile of 
depart tish Ambassador Sir Harole 





nn 


Weal 
a Cigar 
...look smart 
smoke smart 





Lapy CAccta 











Loay in waa 

Cacci inveiled a favorite essay in oils 
Setting of the painting: the swimming 
pool at the rented Virginia summer estate 
of New York's Senator Jacob Javits. Lady 
Cacci nodel: the spouse of Kentucky's 
Senator John Sherman Cooj sun-shy 
Lorraine Cooper, who totes a pastel para 

even when campaigning with her hu 
Dar ie Ck 1 

In pressure-cooked. petroliie Kuw 


vhere wives are wheeled and dealed 
lillacs. Sheik Abdullah Al-Jabir 


like Cad 
Minister of Justice and Edu 


As-Sabah, 








cation. finally met a woman who was his 
match. Six months ago. the 63-year-old 
H x h 27 divorce. this one fron 
In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing ; ex-Secretary. Heidi Dichter. 10 
cigars. There’s a size and shape to fit every face and pocket- Last week. after yielding to ardent pleas 
book. Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not from the changeable sheik, Heidi was 
. as. , : back in the marital fold yut on terms. 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little | sas ok preian eine seat’ she: aba 
CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC yr sed to pay her family back in Ger- 
nany stipend of $is0 a month. And if 
Royal Touch Suit by Hammonton Park Clothes he ever decides to shuck her again, the 
Shirt by Shapely heik is committed to pay Heidi's wvyer 

S7.500 and Heidi herself $2,300,000 i 
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e manufacturer in the world 


NATIONAL STEELS WEIRTON 


You're looking at Weirton Steel’s new continuous cleaning and 
This line, 


among a host of strategic Improvements now operative 


annealing line. able to handle 2,000 feet of strip steel a 
minute, ts 
the fastest 


at this major National Steel division. Combined result: 


flow of the finest tin plate 


j galvanized and cold-rolled sheets ever 


produced by this quality steelmaker. 


Weirton’s new and improved facilities bolster practically every phase 


of production. Example: daily oxygen supply more than doubled 


FIVE OTHER 
MAJOR STEPS 
TO FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT GREAT LAKES STEEL in Detroit, the computer- 
controlled and operated 80” Mill of the Future 
fastest, most powerful hot-strip mill in the world —is 


providing more and better automobile body sheets 





DIVISION 


through a new large-scale dual oxygen plant. Example; a big boost 
in blast furnace production and efficiency from an increase in hearth 
diameter, greater stove capacity and automatic stove change-over 


equipment. Example: faster output of tin plate in coils through a 


new 4,000-foot-per-minute side trimming line, Example: greater 


speed in the production of cold-rolled steel through a new four-stand 


tandem cold reduction mill. Example: even more capacity for 
/ ) 


making tin plate through two new electrolytic tin-plating lines. 





AT MIDWEST STEEL neor Chicago, the most modern 


and ef 





cient steel finishing plant in existence will 





provide industry with the finest quality tin plate, 
galvanized sheets, hot- and cold-rolled sheets. 








FLEXES NEW STEELMAKING MUSCLES 


Yet Weirton’s greater steelmaking capability is just one accomplish- tomers. It means more secure jobs for our employees and better 
ment in a program of expansion and improvement in which we are values for you, the ultimate consumer of the million and one prod- 
investing well over $300,000,000. This program means more than a — ucts made of steel. Other phases of this program will swing into 
better supply of the highest, most uniform quality of steel for our cus- — action soon. And we will be bringing you news about them too. 


4 
iw NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, eburssurcu, vs *, 
’ SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS ee 
\ xanionat ] GREAT LAKES STEEL * WEIRTON STEEL + MIDWEST STEEL 7 STRAN-STEEL =; Giamelenie * HANNA FURNACE © NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCT 
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: ; = 
AT STRAN-STEEL in Terre Haute, new finishing-line NEW RESEARCH CENTER ct Weirton, W. Va., will NEW BASIC OXYGEN FURNACES ct Greot Lakes 
facilities are boosting quality an st of popular be National Steel headquarters for the continuing Steel. Construction will start in 1961 o basic 
color-coated steel panels for Str« I's handsome 





exploration of new and better raw materials, facili- 


oxygen furnaces—the largest ever which 


city and greater efficiency. 


new line of contemporary pre-engineered buildings. ties, manufacturing processes and products of steel. 





will add new capa 











...in the time it takes you to drive 225 miles 


A Boeing 707 or 720 can take you as far in an hour as 
a hard day's drive in your car. By Boeing jet, no part 
of America is far from any other part...no part of 
the world is far from the U. S. A. Even two weeks is 
enough for a vacation anywhere. Next trip, spend more 


time there — fly! “There” can be any of the 135 cities 
in the U. S. A. or 70 foreign countries served by 
Boeing jets. No matter how distant your destination, 
you'll arrive rested and refreshed when you fly 
Boeing — world’s most proved, most popular jetliners. 


SBQEING Latinas 


These airlines offer Boeing jetliner service: AW RANCH © AWOINDIA © AMERICAN © AVIANCA ¢ B.O.44 
PAN AMERICAN © QANTAS © SABENA © SOUTH AFRICAN © TWA « UNITED « Vantec and westemy, Boeing 


© DHANIPY «© CONTINENTAL ¢ LASTER © BL AL © DRIsi © LU PTHANS* «© NORTHWEST «¢ PAKISTAN 
cts go into service later with: CUNAKY EAGLE © ETHIOPIAN © GHANA ond PACIVIC NORTHERN, 
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First Day 1x Miami 


Fifty Million Students 


For the 17th straight vear. the 
U.S. educational system is under way with 
nore students than ever million 
tout of a population of 184 million) in all 
public and private schools. from kinder 
garten through graduate school. Since last 
vear, estimates the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, enrollment has risen by 1.400.000, or 


3¢7. The breakdown 


colossal 











Elementary High 
Public 28,700,000 9,500,000 
Cathoiic 4,469,000 933,000 
Private 831,000 267,000 
Special 200,000 100,000 
34,200,000, up 1.2% 10,800,000. up7% 
U higher education will enroll 
$.300,000 students (about 2.543.600 pub- 





754.000 private). up a plump 74%. 
Postwar Babies. The sharp rise in all 
U.S. high school enrollment is a 
quence of the high 1943-47 birth 
which colleges in turn will start feeling in 
1965. Colleges are now mainly confronted 


lic, 1 


conse- 


rate 


with rising ambition: from 14.6°7 in 1950 


the proportion of Americans aged 18-24 


secking degrees reached 23.1°; in 1960 
(and 38; in California. the 
enrollment All this 
median 
completed by 


top state in 
fuels a rise 
number of school 
idult Americans—fron 

eight vears in 1940 to eleven today 
Worst hit by these 
big cities and 


college 


in the vears 


Pressures are some 


their suburbs, which 
together got 8s ol! the 28 million rise in 
U.S. population between 195 


Suburbs now pay 


and 1960. 
-S. public 


school bill, which rose 133° in the dec 


most of the | 
hillion last year—more than 
American. 

No one can vet 
vear, but 


ide. to $16.5 





for every 





predict the cost this 
needs are obvious. Latest esti- 
the public school class 





mate of room short 


ize is 156.000 against 132.10 vear ago. 
The defeat of President Kennedy's aid-to- 
education bill left many a school systen 


in the lurch—although Congressmen who 
opposed the bill last week voted to help 
“federally impacted 


where the loss of such long-established aid 


their own districts 
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EDUCATION 


First GRADERS 


From 





would be political suicide. One clue to 
possible taxpayer reaction is the fact that 
last vear 23° of all U.S. 
issues including 37% in 
Michigan and 40% in Minnesota. 
The Teacher Scandal. Yet the 
shortage is teachers. The nation’s public 
and private schools not only need 3° 
teachers—or 1.684.000 in all—but 
better ones. Last week U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Sterling 
MeMurrin called this the problem 
U.S. schools in 1061. “It is a 
scandal said he. “that large 
numbers of our teachers are inadequately 
prepared in the subject matter they 
teach.” More pay might help. U.S. public 


school-bond 


were rejected 


nan 


more 
also much 
“basic 
facing 


national 


schools year paid classroom teachers 


and 





1 record average wage of only $5.215 
the variation bet 


no Mississippi 


ween states was such that 
than 
o and no California teacher got less. 

Nonetheless. innovations and 
abound as New 
reading and for- 


teacher got more 


$ 





reforms 
the vear begins. 
nath 


wavs of 
teaching 


eign langua 


science 
ges will reach more voungsters 
than ever. From noon seminars to Satur- 
day morning classes time will be 
spent at studies. TV teaching will reach 
nearly half the classrooms in Californi 
In six Midwest states. two DC-6 airplanes 


will beam 


more 


earthbound 
Foundation- 
Airborne 


June 


lessons to 
Ford 


Program on 


tape d 
under the 
Midwest 


Television 


schools 
financed 
Instruction 


which by 


may reach >,000,000 students. 


Integration South & North 


The U.S. South la 
with integration to61 s 


week proceeded 





vie: peacetul com- 








iance with the law of the land. In Dallas 
(pop. 680.0ce)}, once the bi city de 
fying the iW S Negro first graders 


entered white schools withe 


it went in Galveston (35 Ne 
ind Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 


incident. So 











gro children 





white Miami school accepted 2 

groes. In Little Rock, Ark.. 46 Negro 
pupils marched in the front door at seven 
of the city’s ten junior and senior high 


schools. Said a white student in the city 
that only tour vears ago produced anti- 
integration riots: “We couldn't care less.” 





IN DALLAS 


In still simmering New Orleans. twelve 
Negro children entered six schools with 
no first-day And there the 
Justice Department launched a new legal 
assault on Racist Leander Perez. political 
boss of neighboring St. Bernard parish. 


disturbance. 


Last year St. Bernard set up a special 
school to handle white students hoycot 
ting integrated schools in New Orleans. 
If St. Bernard persists in this “evasive 


scheme.” said the Justice Department in 
a suit to halt the practice. its own schools 
should be integrated by 

In interesting contrast to 


progress Was 


in Northern 


order. 
Southern 


court 


a spate of segregation cases 


schools. They stemmed, not 





from defiance of the law. but from the 
ghetto housing in big cities that creates 
de facto segregation. 

In Highland Park. Mich. (pop. 43.000 
all ten of the city’s schools were closed 


temporarily due to a suit charging 
regation at one all-Negro school. In New 
Rochelle, N.Y., where Negro parents re 
cently 
dominantly 


seg- 


won a similar case involving pre 
Negro Lincoln Elementary 


School. the school board dutifully trans- 





First Mixep Crass iN GALVESTON 
| Sy - Ce ae ee n't core le 




















5) LINCOLN CONTINENTA A 








These are the 7 best made cars in the world: 
One of them costs only $2250 complete. 
Its name is Peugeot 

5 


The steel in a Peugeot is .9mm thick, You could overturn the car and remain 
unscathed. Not that we recommend it, but Peugeots at the factory are tested 
this way. Every part in a Peugeot 403 is inspected, nuts and bolts included. 
Every Peugeot made is road-tested. (So is the Rolls-Royce.) Why? Pride. After 
160 years, this is still a family business. The Peugeots try to make cars as well 
as they can. The oldest car still running in America is an 1891 Peugeot. No one 
knows the life span of a Peugeot 403. 


FOR OVERSEAS DELIVERY, SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR writ ARS OVERSEAS INC, BOX 158, LOD LAD HTY 4, NEW YORK 
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ferred 267 of Lincoln’s 454 pupils to 
white schools (while preparing an appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court). In New 
York City, which recently began allowing 
Negroes to transfer to under-capacity 
schools anywhere in the city, 50 Negro 
parents threatened to “strike” on the 
ground that the system is still unsatis- 
factory. New York State Commissioner 
of Education James E. Allen Jr. promised 
to develop a plan for “identifying” seg- 
regated schools and overcoming the “edu- 
cational disadvantages inherent in such 
at hools. / 


Big City Schoolmaster 

Under sharpest attack on the Northern 
segregation front last week was Chicago's 
General Superintendent of Schools Ben- 
jamin C. Willis. Negroes charge that Chi- 
cago’s school boundaries are “manipulated 
to perpetuate segregated schools.” When 
107 Negro children sought transfers to 
predominantly white schools, Willis re- 
fused to grant them. Willis stands by the 
neighborhood school tradition as right and 
good: “They can go to school wherever 
they live.’ He says that he does not even 
know the racial complexion of Chicago 
schools; no such records are kept because 
“we treat children as children.” 

Sincere or evasive, that attitude may 
plunge Chicago into a battle that North 
erners would have thought only South- 
erners cared to fight. It would not be the 
first scrap for Ben Willis, 59, who runs 
the nation’s third-biggest school system: 
462 schools with 492,862 students, plus 
two teachers’ colleges and a junior college 
with six branches, a staff of 19,000, and a 
yearly budget of $286 million. As presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Willis embodies all 
the trials and triumphs of a job that spans 
politics as much as education, 

“Determined Defender.” Ben Willis is 
perhaps best known for his whopping sal- 
ary: $48.500 a year. It makes him the 
nation’s third-highest-paid public official, 
after President Kennedy ($100,000) and 
New York's Governor Rockefeller ($5o0.- 
ooo). But not for nothing has Chicago's 
penny-wise school board just handed him 
a new four-year contract. In eight years 
of 65-hour weeks, Willis has carved a rec- 
ord that recently got him top mention as 
the logical overhauler of scandal-ridden 
schools in New York City (Tre, Aug. 
25). Awarding him an honorary degree 
last year, Harvard warmly praised Willis 
as “a determined defender of the proposi- 
tion that American cities deserve good 
schools. 

Willis grew up on a Maryland farm, at- 
tended a one-room school. He worked his 
way through George Washington Univer- 
sity as an auto salesman, usher and hotel 
clerk, rose from country school teacher 
to superintendent of schools in Yonkers 
and Buffalo. N.Y. In 1953 Willis re- 
placed Harvard-bound Herold Hunt, the 
man hired to clean up the political mess 
that disgraced Chicago schools under the 
late Mayor Ed Kelly. Willis clinched 
Hunt's reforms and followed with his own 


| equally decisive ones. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WILLIS 
Triumphs—ond o new trial. 


"Everything Good." Willis decentral- 
ized Chicago's entire system into 20 sep- 
arate districts (each with a population of 
250,000) that could match suburbs for 
academic flexibility. He built 94 new 
schools and 92 new additions in a con- 
struction program that has yet to be 
tainted with scandal; the cost of building 
has even dropped 17%. Last week, along 
with 13 new schools, Chicago opened its 
second teachers’ college, a $6,000,000 edi- 
fice that looks like a big beehive. 
Willis can now train at home nearly half 
the 1,500 new teachers he needs every 
year. Because of Willis, teachers can look 
forward to a maximum salary of $10,000 
as against $5,700 when he arrived. The 
student-teacher ratio has dropped from 
39 to 33. 

Almost everything that U.S. educators 
hail as new and different is quietly under 
way in Chicago. Long before Sputnik, 
Willis began beefing up his curriculum 
launched programs for gifted students. 
He got $500,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion to start junior college TV courses, an- 
other $468,500 to tackle the school drop- 
out problem. He has abolished grades-by- 
age in several elementary schools; this 
summer he had a s0-man team evaluating 

>» textbooks and teaching aids for 
possible use. 

Going for Willis is a politically clean 
school board, which is free to write its 
own budget without sabotage by the city 
council. Also going for him is his own 
Spartan self-discipline, which often keeps 
him working until 3 a.m. His speeches 
run to clichés; his critics !abel his com- 
munity relations as “deplorable.” But 
School Superintendent Willis makes good 
on his promises, and what he promises 
is to produce “more buildings, more class- 
rooms, more attention to adult and voca- 
tional education, to the highly motivated 
and the handicapped—more of everything 
that’s good.” 
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Lhe 6 popular priced compact cars. One is 
rated among the world’s 7 best made cars: 
Its name is Peugeot 


The Peugeot 403 costs $2250** complete. Complete means $365 worth of 
accessories, ranging from sunroof and reclining seats to a silent electric clock. 
A Peugeot 403 never goes out of style, There are no yearly models; only con- 
tinual changes that improve the car, rather than outmode it. Peugeot cruises 
at 75 without effort, turns circles inside tiny VWs, delivers 30 mpg, makes the 
family happy and you proud. And it is so well made, warranted Peugeots last 
year averaged $6.50 on parts and labor. sadtsteslii Wilpestaiocaancact aia 


or.0.£. EASTANDG AST PORTS WEST COAST, $2,333. FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, WRITE) PEUGEOT, INC.,7 AVE., NAVE, 












CEREMONIAL 


BRONZE 


TRIPOD (CIRCA L100 B.C.) 









BRONZE VASE (11th CENTURY B.C.) 


From a Peking Palace 


In the sth century there lived in China 

a great painter named Chang Seng-yu 
who one day finished a mural of four 
white dragons without eves. When observ 
ers protested the omission, Chang pointed 
out that to give such fierce dragons sight 
might be dangerous. His critics persisted; 
Chang gave in and painted eyes on two of 
the dragons. “At once.” the story goes 
the air became filled with thunder and 
lightning, the wall broke down, and the 
dragons ascended on to heaven. 
But the two other dragons who had no 
eyes remained in their places.” 

The legend, one of a legion of its kind 
contains a truth about the art of China 
more telling than any archaeological find 
for centuries, the Chinese attributed al 
most magical powers to their artists. This 
week gallervgoers who care to risk the 
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clouds 


BASIN (9th CENTURY B.C 


dragons will be able to rediscover the 
magic at Manhattan's Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Works ranging from bronze 
urns and jade dishes to scroll paintings 
more than 1.000 years old will be shown 
in one of the most spectacular exhibitions 
of Chinese art ever seen. The treasures 
were selected by a jury ol 
American experts from an_ estimated 
35,000 items that saved from the 
Palace Museum in Peking when first the 
Japanese invasion and then the Red con- 
quest sent them on travels that ended in 
great caves in Formosa. The show opened 
in Washington in May. and before return- 
ing home will stop off at Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

Animals & Ogres. Like the art of many 
ancient peoples, the earliest treasures of 
China were recovered from tombs. As far 
back as the 11th century B.C.. bronze ves- 
sels were deposited in the tombs of great 


Chinese and 


were 





men to serve the needs of the body that 
remained bound to the earth; there was 
no higher function for the artist than to 
turn out these ritual vessels. The intri- 
cate decoration not only warded off evil 
but provided a gateway for the artist's 
Fantastic animals 
heads, symbols of the yang and yin, and 
finally the human figure, all made their 
appearance, and the bronzes themselves 
were never surpassed in the workmanship 
of later artisans. 

By the vear 220 B.C.. the teachings of 
Lao-tse had taken root, Confucius had 
propounded his doctrine of the “superior 
man,” and the artists of China had be- 
come masters of pottery, of glassware, of 
porcelain and jade. and of sculpture. By 
that year the head of the powerful state 
of Chin, which ruled in the west, had risen 
up against his neighbors and conquered 
the land that has borne the name of his 
state ever since. The conqueror styled 
himself Shih Huang-ti, the First Emperor 

an appellation that required him to 
destroy the palaces, monuments and rec- 
ords of all previous emperors, The whole- 
sale destruction had an ironically tonic 
effect. The Chinese had. as they were al- 
ways prone fallen victim of their 
own achievements, and art had become 
mere imitation of the past. Now, sudden 
ly. much of the past was gone, and the 
artists could begin anew. 

lhe First Emperor started the 
Wall of China, placing the work under the 
General Méng Tien. But 
general dear for quite 
another reason; he is said to have in- 
vented the small, delicate brush that en- 
abled the Chinese to abandon their sty 
luses and to turn calligraphy into an art 
prized on equal terms with painting and 
Painting and calligraphy were 
siblings. for both were ways, often inter- 
changeable, for expressing ideas. In West 
em art, the painter until modern times 
sought above all to capture what his eye 
beheld. The Chinese painters sought to 
portray the manipulation of 
line, what was in the mind. 

Logic & Unity. There exist descriptions 
of paintings done long before Christ. but 
it was not until the Eastern Han Dynasty, 
which lasted from A.D. 25 to 220, that 
artists gained a sense of perspective or 
were able to portray the figure as anything 
but a flat silhouette seen in profile. In the 
4th century, Ku K’ai-chih began to paint 
mountains. rivers and trees as a_back- 
ground for his scenes, so logically related 
in composition and feeling that 
painting seemed to describe the oneness 
of the universe. Ku’s contemporary, Lu 
l’an-wei. could produce a painting that 
was really one continuous line. Two cen- 
turies later. Hsich Ho wrote his Six Can- 
ons of Painting that were to be followed 
for more than a thousand years, The first 
canon is “rhythmic vitality.” meaning the 
spirit and pulse of life itself. Into its art 
China poured its soul on its eternal quest 
for harmony. 

The golden age of painting came in the 
T'ang Dynasty (618-go7), when the figure 
at last full-tledged individual 


imagination. ogres 


to do 


Great 


command of 
holds the 


history 


poetry. 


mostly by 


each 


became a 
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ART TREASURES FROM FORMOSA include Palace Con- 

cert, painted 1,000 years ago, which shows ladies of the ; ; 

T’ang period getting tipsy to tune of flute, lute and zither. 10TH CENTURY SCROLL, called Early Snow on the Riv- 
er, belonged to Chin, Sung and Mongol emperors. Chinese 
collection, which will tour U.S. for a year, has 231 works. 





“BIRDS IN A THICKET OF BAMBOO AND PRUNUS,” 
by an unknown artist of 12th century, precisely portrays y 
feather, leaf and blossom. Detail is from 102-in. by 43-in. work. 


“DEER IN AUTUMN FOREST,” which lets the eye discov- -»> 
er with delight the animals feeding under gently ed foliage 
may have been painted during the Liao Dynasty (907-1125). 











“BREAKING THE BALUSTRADE” (12th century) illus- magistrate (left) and Emperor ordered magistrate beheaded. 
trates anecdote about Emperor Ch’eng-ti, who reigned from 46 Seized by guards, magistrate clings to balustrade asking hon- 
B.C. to 5 B.C. Cringing courtier at right fought with Emperor’s or of being killed on spot. Impressed, the Emperor frees him. 








SUNG DYNASTY GLAZED BOWL 


th emotions of its own. In such scroll 
1intings as Palace Concert ee color 
ges), the figures are so placed that the 


iewer finds himself looking down at 


them. and all sense of perspective is given 
not by a wall or ceiling but by what is on 


he ground. This Chinese device still dom- 





vates in Breaking the trade. which 

Vas painted in the r2th century. In 
either painting do the figures cast 

shadow. Indoors or out, the light is the 
me, its source always a secret. 





Mystery & Infinity. The | 


came into its own in the T 


dsc wpe ilso 





ang period 
centuries before it Nlourished in the West. 
As the Chinese 
irt form, space unrolled before the eyes 


painters developed this 


the foreground dissolved nd distance 
itself became as much 
s the objects that filled it. The artist 
who painted the Deer in Autumn Forest 


preoccupation 





led every inch of his scroll. But later 
painters were to leave open spaces. or to 
cloak their landscapes in soft mists tha 
gave the landscape a sense of both mys- 
tery and infinity. In Birds, on the other 


hand, each branch and each leaf has its 
ssigned place in such perfect 
the result is an overwhelming feeling of 
during 
which was 


serenity. The painting was done 


Stv i gbo-! 





inful retreat before the in- 
Mongols. As the empire shrank 
seemed to turn away from 


sality and to find in nature itsell 





the one great consoler. 

As they always have. the Chinese in 
time absorbed their conquerors. but some- 
thing vital had gone out of their art 
After the Sung Dynasty. the most highly 


vilized time of all, the artists of China 





‘gan again to repeat what previous mas 
ters had done before. 
artists pre-eminence had been a long one 
perhaps richer than that enjoyed by the 


artists of anv other nation. 





CRACKLED SUNG LOTUS BOWI 
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Nevertheless, the 








Did You Grow or Did The Suit Shrink? 


Sometimes after you've sent a suit out 
to be pressed and dry cleaned a number 
of times, you suddenly get the strange 
feeling that you've put on a good bit of 
weight. 

Usually it’s not vou that’s gained in 
weight. It could be that the suit has 
shrunk. 

This cannot happen to a Worsted-Tex 
suit becuuse all fabrics are ZERO 
SHRUNK 


Which the materials are immersed in 


an expensive process in 


cold water and then slowly dried. This 


is the costly London method which can- 
not be hurried, nor where pennies can 
be saved. 

If you are wearing a Worsted-Tex 
suit and one day it feels a bit tight 
you'd better start cutting down on the 
rich desserts—for the suit cannot shrink. 

rhis is one of the expensive details 
that have given Worsted-Tex its rating 
as America’s top clothing value — dollar 
for dollar 


Look for the famous House of 


Worsted-Tex label. From $69.50 


rit = H1Ouse of Worsted-Iex 


» TOPCOATS, OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, SLACKS 
besihly AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, Y. 
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BLANCHARD 


Versatile Trio 


By midsummer, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that only a major catastrophe 
could keep the power-laden New York 
Yankees from their sixth American 
League pennant in seven years. By last 
week the Yankees had it made. Roger 
Maris and Mickey Mantle were both close 
to breaking Babe Ruth’s home-run record; 
by week’s end their combined total broke 
the two-man record of 107 homers set by 
Ruth (60) and Gehrig (47) back in 1927. 
The pitching staff was solid: Whitey Ford 
was safely on the winning side of his 
first 20-game season, and Veteran Screw- 
baller Luis Arroyo, 34, has become the fin- 
est Yankee relief pitcher since “Fireman 
Joe” Page. The infield was the tightest in 
baseball, and the Yanks led the league in 








just about everything that counted: runs, 
home runs and double plays. 
But in the day-to-day grind, it was 


neither classy fielding, nor reliable pitch- 
ing, nor booming home runs that assured 
the Yanks the pennant. Their secret was 
depth. Manipulating his players with mil- 
itary precision, Rookie Manager Ralph 
(“The Major’) Houk demonstrated an 
uncanny ability to find the right man for 
the job. And whatever the job, the right 
man usually was a catcher—one of a re- 
markable Yankee trio whose versatility, 
both at bat and in the field, is unmatched 
in baseball history. In a season when 
both major leagues can boast fewer than 
half a dozen toptlight catchers, the three 





best belong to the Yankees: 
e Yoor Berra. At 36 the oldest of the 


Yankee catchers, stumpy (5 ft. 8 in., 191 
Ibs.), durable Yogi Berra is nearing the 
end of his 1g-year baseball career. No 
catcher in history has hit so many home 
runs (337); no ballplayer has played in 
more World Series (11) or won the Most 
Valuable Player award more times 
(three), Berra can play third base as well 
as catch, and he is far more at home in 
the outfield today than he was one day 
in 1958, when a flyball dropped through 


60 


DEN MARTIN 


Howarp 


SPORT 


his glove and opened a deep gash over 
his left eye. From deep in leftheld fort- 
night ago, Berra threw fleet-footed Tiger 
Al Kaline out at second base in a decisive 
play that paved the way for a 1-o Yankee 
victory. Against Washington last week, 
Manager Houk actually sent Yogi into 
leftheld in the eighth inning for defensive 
purposes. Leaning into the grandstand, 
Berra robbed Bob Johnson of a ninth- 
inning line-drive home run that would 
have put the Senators ahead. 

© Joun Biancnarp. Sturdy (6 ft. 1 in., 
198 Ibs.), handsome John Blanchard, 28. 
an outfielder when he was signed for 
a $20,000 bonus by the Yankees in 1951. 
But Yankee Coach Bill Dickey spotted 
Blanchard at a rookie camp and quickly 
converted him into a catcher. Blanchard 
was a perennial standout in spring train- 
ing, but he was ignored by Manager Casey 
Stengel: the start of each season found 
him back in the minors: “I got so used to 





was 


getting ‘the ticket,’ I was tired of hearing 
that little speech of regret.” Called up 
once more as bullpen catcher in 1959, 
Blanchard finally got his chance to play 
this year under tobacco-chewing Manager 








BERRA 


Whatever the job, the answer was a-catcher. 


Houk—himself an ex-Yankee catcher. 
Blanchard has personally accounted for 
a half dozen Yankee victories with timely 
home runs; earlier this season, he tied a 
major-league record by hitting four con- 
secutive homers. In last week's Washing- 
ton series, Blanchard was superb: in the 
first game he played rightfield and col- 
lected three hits, including an eighth- 
inning home run that won the game. Two 
days later, while assigned to leftfield, he 
hit two homers to help beat the Senators 
once more, 

e Exrston Howarp. First Negro to 
come a Yankee regular (in 1955), soft- 
spoken Journeyman Howard, 32, played 
for five years in Yogi Berra’s shadow, 
finally emerged this season as the most 
versatile and consistent of the three Yan- 
kee catchers. At first base, in the outfield 
or behind the plate, Howard is a compe- 
tent fielder with a fine throwing arm. 
Fortnight ago, in the crucial series with 
Detroit, Howard threw fleet-footed Jake 
Wood out at second base—the first time 
Wood had been caught stealing in 17 
straight tries. Howard set up two other 
pickofi plays that caught Tiger base run- 
ners, and hit a ninth-inning home run to 
win one game. At bat, Howard is having 
the best season of his career—the result, 


be- 





be ~~ 








Pokey Bar (RIGHT) WINNING THE ALL-AMERICAN FUTURITY 
For the fastest sprint, a horse from the range. 
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we a 


he says, of preseason counsel from Yan- 
kee Batting Coach Wally Moses. At 
week's end, Howard was hitting .358, just 
four percentage points behind Detroit's 
league-leading Norm Cash. 


Dollar for Distance 

The holiday crowd of 6.500 looked 
if it had been ordered from general cast- 
ing by the director of a western movie. 
At the mile-high. five-furlong race track 
near Ruidoso, N. Mex., wizened Texas 
cowpokes in shrunken Levi's clutched 
$roo bills while they hunted for the pari- 
mutuel windows. Dark-faced Apache 
youths in blue jeans lined up along the 
rail reading their racing forms. Oklahoma 
oilmen in neatly tailored riding pants 
shared tacos and tamales with their Dior- 
dressed wives. Track police sported Stet- 
sons and packed six-guns, consciously 
copying the deputy marshals who ruled 
the tiny (pop. 2,500) town in the bad 
old days when Billy the Kid roamed the 
nearby Sacramento Mountains. The race 
that put Ruidoso Downs on the prod 
was last week's running of the 400-yd., 
$202.425 All-American Futurity—Ken- 
tucky Derby of quarterhorse racing and, 
dollar for distance, the richest horse race 
in the world.* 

No saddle-sore cowpoke would walk 
half a block to watch a race between 
thoroughbreds—skittish, no-account crit- 
ters that can’t do anything but run. But 
for the chunky, docile quarterhorse, the 
cowboy has the fond attachment of a co- 
worker and friend. Bred for blazing speed 
over extremely short (up to 870 yd.) dis- 
tances, today’s racing quarterhorse is a 
blood brother of rugged, hard-working 
range horses. Match races for high stakes 
have been common ever since the first 
quarterhorses were broken, and more than 
one thoroughbred owner has been parted 
from his bankroll by a glib Texan with a 
fast-striding cow pony. “I can remember 
them betting suitcases of cash around 
Houston,” recalled one oldtimer. 

By the time the betting windows closed 
for the All-American Futurity, a record 








Topped in total purse only by Illinois’ $211,- 
750 Arlington Futurity and $213,750 Washing- 
ton Park Futurity, and New Jersey's $ 
Garden State Stakes, all of which are thorough- 


bred races run at distances ranging from six 





furlongs to rhig miles, 
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$50,700 had been pumped into Ruidoso 
Downs’ parimutuel machines, and the 
crowd's choices were a pair of California 
entries, Bunny’s Bar Maid (2-5) and 
Golden Note (9-2). But when the ten- 
horse field broke from the gate for the 
breakneck straightaway dash to the wire, 
both favorites were left at the post, hope- 
lessly beaten—for it is at the start, with 
jockeys flailing and horses driving hard, 
that quarterhorse races are won. Winner 
by a remarkable 14 lengths was a lightly 
regarded chestnut colt named Pokey Bar, 
who shrugged off a 4-m.p.h. headwind and 
streaked across the dinky course in a rec- 
ord 20.1 sec. Pokey Bar returned $17.80 
on a $2 win ticket. earned Owner Hugh 
Huntley of Madera, Calif., his second All- 
American victory in three years, and the 
fat first-place purse of $101,213. 


No Sale 


Judged by the attention they pay him, 
17-year-old Dick Joyce's best friends are 
big-league baseball scouts. They send 
Christmas cards and frequent, familiar 
letters. They take his family to dinner. 
They rarely miss a chance to watch him 
play ball: 15 were in the stands when the 
strapping (6 ft. 5 in., 210 Ibs.) Portland, 
Me.. fastballer pitched Cheverus Classical 
High School to a 2-1 victory over Port- 
land High earlier this year. Like fond re- 
lations, they were on hand with gifts for 
Dick’s graduation last June. The Boston 
Red Sox presented him with a $100,000 
bonus offer ($50,000 down, the rest spread 
over five years), and six other clubs said 
they were willing to raise the ante. But 
Dick Joyce couldn't be bought. Last week, 
he decided to turn down the tempting bo- 
nus offers and go to college instead. 

As he pondered the pros and cons of a 
baseball career, Joyce sought counsel from 
businessmen, clergymen, lawyers, and such 
former bonus babies as Boston’s Bill Mon- 
bouquette ($4.000) and Carl Yastrzem- 
ski ($100,000). Dick's father, a onetime 
minor league pitcher, was alarmed by 
carefully planted reports that the big 
leagues might soon outlaw bonus pay- 
ments, and urged Dick to accept the Red 
Sox offer. Dick refused. “If 1 had accept- 
ed the $100,000,” he explained last week, 
“I would have been able to keep only 
about $69.000 after taxes. Scholastic and 
business experts estimate that today’s col- 
lege education is worth at least $50,000 
more than a high school education in 
increased lifetime earnings. I have been 
awarded a baseball scholarship at Holy 
Cross that’s worth in the vicinity of $12,- 
coo. That's $62,000 for getting an educa- 
tion nobody can ever take away—as op- 
posed to $69.000 for five years of baseball.” 

A cum laude high school graduate, 
Joyce will shoulder a stiff scholastic load 
at Holy Cross (subjects: Greek, Latin, 
German, English, history, theology). He 
will pay his way by pitching, and he ex- 
pects to improve on a four-year high 
school and American Legion record of 59 
victories (including seven no-hitters) and 
12 losses. The big leagues can wait. “If the 
arm holds out.” says Dick Joyce, “the 
money should still be there.” 














Here’s deodorant 
protection 


YOU CAN 
TRUST 


Old Spice Stick Deodorant 


... fastest, neatest way to all-day, 
every day protection! It’s the active 
deodorant for active men...absolutely 
dependable. Glides on smoothly, 
speedily...dries in record time. Old 
Spice Stick Deodorant—most con- 
venient, most economical deodorant 
money can buy. 1.00 plus tax. 


Ud Spice 


STICK 
DEODORANT 


b SHULTON 
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MEDICINE 





Getting Hep 


Already this year more than 50.000 
cases of infectious hepatitis have been 
reported to the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice—-more than double the number re- 
corded a year ago, and more than the 
total for the entire record vear of 1954. 
Breaking records before it even hits peak 
season in late fall, infectious hepatitis is 
mysteriously appearing and disappearing 








HEPATITIS VirUS (AbOVE)™ 
Skeptics were hopeful. 


in city and hamlet. hopscotching the 
map in a manner that leaves epidemiol- 
ogists at a loss for cogent exolanation, 
Equally frustrated are the physicians who 
are trying to treat it. using gamma globu 
lin to help prevent it. and ACTH and 
cortisone-like drugs to treat the symp- 
toms in some severe cases 

Through the years. the hope has been 
to develop a vaccine. If the guilty virus 
strains could be isolated and injected in 
vw nonvirulent form into the body, natural 
immunizing forces could go to work, pro- 
duce antibodies, protect against the dis 
ease. But in trying to isolate the virus 
laboratory scientists have been faced with 
a forbidding problem. They could obtain 
the virus from infected persons. mixed up 
with tissue, feces. and other Microscopic 
and submicroscopic organisms, but there 
seemed to be no way of bringing about 

mechanical or chemical separation, 


Culture without virus (below 
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This week in the A.M.A. Journal, 2 
team of Detroit and Chicago researchers 
headed by Parke. Davis Virologist Wilton 
\. Rightsel. announced that viruses capa- 
ble of producing hepatitis in man had 
been isolated. By carefully regulating 
temperature. alkalinity and acidity. the 
researchers had managed to isolate several 
strains of virus. grow them in tissue 
culture. What is more. they were able to 
focus an electron microscope on the vi- 
ruses. magnify them 33.000 times. and 
take their picture. 

Another team of researchers, headed 
by Northwestern University’s Dr. Joseph 
Boggs. has used some of the Parke, Davis 
Viruses to inject into prisoner-volunteers 
at Illinois State Penitentiary and produce 
i form of hepatitis. 

Other virologists. mindful that liver 
infammation may be caused by many 
agents. hopefully awaited further evidence 
that their colleagues had indeed found 
viral culprits in a disease that now ranks 
as one of the U.S.s most serious infec- 
tious-disease problems. 


The Cost of Inhaling 


Depth of inhaling is tied to the death 
rate among smokers even more closely 
than the amount of tobacco smoked. says 
the statistician who most tirelessly pur- 
sues the correlation between smoking and 





disease. 

The American Cancer Society's Edward 
Cuyvler Hammond was among the first to 
show a statistical link between smoking 
and lung cancer. Partly under him and 
partly under others. statistics have nar- 
rowed the presumed cause from smoking 
in general to cigarette smoking to heavy 
cigarette smoking. Meanwhile. statistics 
amplified the effects to include not merely 
lung cancer, but even more important 
(in number of deaths), heart and circula- 
tory diseases—plus other pulmonary dis 
eases and cancers of the mouth and 
throat. With this much toe go on. Hammond 
hypothesized that the amount of smoke 
to get into the lungs was a critical factor 
and two vears ago decided to include this 
in the Cancer Society's biggest survey yet 

with questions on environment. heredity 
diet and drinking habits}. 

Last week at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute in’ Paris 
Hammond reported preliminary results. 
His researchers. he said. had questioned 
382.000 U.S. men between 453 and 74 
asked them whether they smoked, and if 
so, how much they inhaled. Then. after 
$.331 deaths had occurred in the study 
group, the researchers analyzed mortality 
figures. Compared with those who never 
smoke cigarettes. mortality from all 
causes Was 33°, higher among those who 
inhaled “slightly” and 31‘; higher among 
those who inhaled “moderately.” The 
death rate among those who inhaled 
‘deeply’ was more than double that of 
nonsmokers. 

Dr. Joseph Berkson, an M.D. and pro- 
fessor of statistics at the Mayo Founda- 
tion, rose the next day to proclaim his 











doubts about Hammond's case. “We still 
need to know very much more about the 
background, environment. diet and medi- 
cal history for victims of all diseases.” 
he said. 


The House-Call Habit 


Thirty years ago. U.S. doctors saw four 
out of ten patients in the patients” houses; 
last year the ratio was one out of ten. 
The doctor himseli has welcomed the 
passing of the house-call.* but many a 
citizen counts this skid as just one more 
sign that doctors are cold. uncaring fel- 
lows, heartlessly indifferent to the facet 
that little Priscilla’s forehead feels hot or 
Grandma's arthritis is acting up. In Medi- 
cal Economics, a Westwood. N.J.. pedia- 
trician named Phoebe Hudson scoffs at 
this complaint. House calls. she says. “are 
just a bad habit.” Her reasons 
P» “House calls. for the most part. are as 
outdated as the horse and buggy. They're 
1 left-over from the days when most 
people didn't have cars and when doctors 
had to go to patients’ homes.” 
> Time after time. 1] hear of doctors who 
go out on a house call only to find the 
patient needs an examination that can't 
be done in the home. In the end, this costs 
the patient more time and money than il 
the doctor had insisted on an office visit 
in the first place.” 
> “It’s pretty hard to practice good medi- 
cine in most homes. I know. because I've 
tried to examine children on big beds 
little beds, cribs with sides that wouldn't 
go down, sinks, davenports, and laps.” 

Not that Dr. Hudson believes that all 
house calls should be abolished. “Sure 
she said. “I make some house calls. Croup 
convulsions and certain accidents bring 
me on the double. Sometimes T go out 
just as a favor toa good patient.’ 


The American Medical Association reports that 
in 1930 the doctor was able to see an 3 





50 puitients a week: today the average is 100 
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AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 








It must be 
authentic to be 
labeled Antique 


On loan from the Remington Memorial Museum 
in Ogdensburg, New York, this statue of ‘The 
Cowboy," by Frederic Remington, expresses the 
same artistry you'll find in Antique Bourbon. 


Hentucky Straight 
Soarhn Whiseep, 


on oe a-Pesh mie 


Foun Resse o« Ss 










v4 





Here is the authentic bourbon. Its authentic taste bourbon of the finest quality — mature in character, 
reflects the art of distilling at its classic best; it is superb in flavor—is awarded the Antique label. Try 
perfectly aged in carefully-selected oak casks. Only Antique, truly the masterpieceof Kentuckybourbons. 


ANTIQUE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - FOUR ROSES DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. - 66 PROOF ~ 6 YEARS OLD. 





The only all-new tire 
at the’62 auto shows! 


U.S.ROYAL 





Safety-800 


Brand-new and better in every way 





22% more tread wear for extra mileage... 10,242 skid and traction 
gripping edges... and these two exclusives are just part of the story. 


What amazes everybody is the way this 
great new tire performs. It lets every car 
do its very best. Car buyers like it right 
away: they sense a brand-new feel. And 
automobile manufacturers like the new 
U.S. Royal so much, they're putting this 


new tire on 1 out of 4 new 1962 cars. 


more than 


@ More Mileage (22% 


competitive tires) 


@ New “Anchored Tread” (for a 
higher safety factor. Pressure-tem 
pered sidewalls and body make a 


stronger tire for longer life) 


@ Superior Skid Resistance 
(thanks to deeper tread grooves and 
a unique tread design) 


@ Quieter, Coolerat High Speeds 
(with added safety “built in” to the 


“Low Profile” construction) 


@ Increased Dependability (made 
with new high-strength bonded 
for a full 


cords — and guaranteed 


2 years) 

No other tire made, new or old, high 
or low-priced, offers this extraordinary 
combination of advantages and improve- 
ments. No other tire in its field rides as 
well, lasts as long as this new U.S. Royal 
tire —the only all-new one at the 62 
auto shows. 

Specify them for your new car or see 
your U.S, Royal Dealer. 


*Guaranteed against blowouts, cuts, impact breaks, ete 


puncture, abtuse vential damage excepted; 





based on service rendered at list price. 


l out of 4 new cars rides on 





United States Rubber 















It’s the Compact . .. compact in appearance and in fact. And notice... the compactness is between the 
keyboard and the carriage. All the dead air space has been engineered out. But the important work areas 
are set up the same as in other electrics. The carriage is a full 12 inches and the return is electric—auto- 
matic. The keyboard, too, is full size (and with new features). This is the whole idea—compactness. This is 
American engineered compactness—a more efficient product to do the job and so a more efficient price 
—$225*. Available in three decorator colors and all the crisp type styles you'll ever need. See the Compact 
today. Call your local Smith-Corona Marchant representative, or mail coupon on opposite page. Pius tax 


What's New? 


Iwo magazines make their debuts this 
week, one an old trouper in a gaudy new 
dress, the other a flossy stranger dedicated 
to filling a self-discovered void. 
> LIKE NO MAGAZINE YOU HAVE EVER READ 
BEFORE, enthused the Saturday Evening 
Post in full-page ads introducing the face 

that was prescribed to cure its 
ten-year slump in ad linage. Most readers 
are not likely to be so certain: the new 
magazine reads like the old Post. The 
fiction is the same tug-at-the-heartstrings 
stuff. Nonfiction will be 


lifting 


weeks, months 


even years ahead of press coverage 


Says 





Hartrorp & Mopet Dee Hartrrorp* 


The void wa t yowning 
the Post; yet the new issue explores 
mainly old press favorites: ex-Yankee 
Manager Casey Stengel, Broadway Pro 


ducer David Merrick, the 
Japan. Only the touted 
Design” is clearly 


young widow 
the “new” Rev 
olution by 
I'wenty-two different type sizes and faces 
greet the reader the table of 
tents page. Photos are sometimes surpris 


ingly abstract. Despite the new look (and 


different. 


from con- 


rise to ¢ pledges the 


well-known 


a nickel price 
Post, it will be the 
well loved voice. 

> “The 
ishing 
Hartford in an 


same 


magazine industry is flour 
savs A. & P. Heir Huntington 
introductory 


not 


note to 


his new monthly, Show. “Why. then 
a new publication at such a_ time? 
Because, says Hartford, there was “no 


publication of culture 
will fill this 
there was in- 


all-embracing 
and the arts,’ and 
void,” at $1 per issue. If 
deed such a void, it is still yawning. Show's 


Show 


first issue offers the less than startling 

No kin, Model Hartford, born Donna Higgit 
vas married to Movie Producer Howard Hawk 
from 1953 until 196 now goes by the name 
Donna Hawks when she is not mode 
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THE PRESS 


news that lower production costs could 








cure Broadway's ills and that ABC- 
Television is run by men with the crea- 
tive imagination of soap salesmen; it pro 
files such familiar figures as Artur Rubin- 
stein and Orson Welles; and it reintro- 
duces that familiar technique in nev 

gathering—the taped interview. Show 
says it seeks “a limited quality audi- 
ence,” and the preponderance of ads from 


Manhattan and 


dicates that 


restaurants in 


may be lim- 


stores 
the audience 
ited indeed. 

Both the Post and Shou 
tion spotlighting rising young personali 
ties. The Post calls it “People on the Way 
Up simply “On the Way Up. 
Whether the titles will become prophetic 
for either | 


present 1 S€c- 


Show 
remains in 


magazine 


Burned Beauty 








The title was a teaser \ Ne e 
Without Surgery. Then, in six pages 
of text and startling pictures, Look mag- 
izine (circ. 6.700.000) described “Chem- 
erasure,” a new breakthrough in the beau 
ty business, “The treatment.” reported 
Look in its Aug. 29 issue. “is the latest 
advance in substituting a chemical for 
the surgeon’s knife.” The article was di 


rected at “the thousands of women who 


spend millions of dollars each year hope- 


fully trying to regain the facial appear 
ince of their more youthful days.” For 
$1,000 they could have a two-week stay 


it the Budkon Center in Westport, Conn. 
mild burning with 
bolic acid would wipe away sagging skin 
wrinkles. freckles 
troubled look of 


the supervision of a 


where a buffered car 


acne scars, and the 


middle age—all under 
former protessor ot 
dermatology. 

No 
than 
facial 


Look hit the 
anxious for a carboli 
Budkon. But 
not all the new clients were the that 
had Police. fire and 
health officials who also had had a look at 


had stands 


customers 


sooner 


made a beeline for 


sort 


been anticipated. 


Look showed up. They were bent on 
closing Budkon. 
Four staff members were arrested on 


charges ranging from operating a hospital 


without a license and practicing medicine 
fire 


the veteran der- 


without a license, to violating state 


Dr. Frank Combes 
who developed the Chemera- 


laws. 
matologist 
disgusted 
the 
remained at the Cen 
ter under the supervision of state health 
This week the seven 
Budkon Center will 


sure process. was long gone 


Budkon. The 


treatment 


with seven patients in 


nidst of 
officials. will go 


home, and soon be 
shuttered. 

Look washed its 
iffair. “Our article speaks for itself,” said 


spokesman. It’s a look at the medical 
process, which has been fully cleared. We 


hands of the whole 


don't think we need to comment on the 
repercussions.” Dr. Franklin M. Foote 
Connecticut State Health Commissioner 


demurred We 


about the procedure 


have 
said he. 


serious questions 






Big Brother to the Compact-- 
All-new Smith-Corona 400 


® Push-button ribbon control selects 
carbon or fabric ribbon instantly 
(Erasure ribbon optional.) 
































= Push-button word control pro 
vides normal, half and expanded 
spacing...even right-hand margins 

















= Push-button Copymatic impres 
sion control assures perfect origi- 
nals, crisper carbons. 




















® Automatic paper injector simpli 
fies quick in-and-out handling of 
every page... perfect margins. 





















































































































































Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send more information on the 
200 Compact. 


{] Please send more information on the 
400. 


‘50 Checkpoints To Help Improve Your 
Office and Personnel Efficiency" 
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TRE THEATER 


Manhattan Season Starts 


The Pirates of Penzance is. in Tyrone 
Guthrie’s vigorous resuscitation, always 
Jolly and often Roger. 

Like last season's H.M.S. Pinafore, 
which he slapped into fresh life, Guthrie's 
Penzance is less D’Ovly Carte than carte 


blanche. The policeman’s unhappy lot be- 





when the London bobbies 
\ . Blindfolded 
by their helmets. billies more or less at 


comes hila 





scamper on as stone co 


the ready, they go through their maneu 


vers like a ruptured accordion. Moreover 
Guthrie has the courage to salvage the 





PIRATES IN “PENZANCE 
Le D Oy y Corte thor arte bdiar 
unsalvageable. At one point, the major 
general is the very model of comic relief 





when he buries a boring ballad by aping 
a 


ie» 2 


concert singer ineptly palming a prompt 
card. When the card flutters away like 





leaf, he imperturbably unpockets another 


Wherever you drive finally loses his aplomb in «venomous 


facial duel with the orchestra. 


“ F . Operetta may be instant opera, but Gil 
remember Quaker State Motor ();] bert and Sullivan still demands voices. In 
~~ this predominantly British company, the 

. is voices are not only superior, they are 

the best engine life preserver! clearly intelligible. As Mabel, the perky 

fancée of Frederic. the dutiful pirate’s 

apprentice, Marion Studholme pours lyric 












To keep your car out of the repair shop, on the go, and ) intensity into Poor Wandering One to 
OwatacS } sc) | / make it the evening's high spot. As 
to save moncy, insist on Juakcr State, the years-ahead, Major General Stanley spindl -thin Eric 
pure Pennsylvania motor oil. This long-lasting, top- House tackles the greatest polysyllabic 
, ; | scat song of the roth century and “in 
quality oil gives modern cars complete protection. It ; . : 

5 t = matters vegetable. animal, and mineral 
is the finest motor oil your money can buy. Remember ( ae he is never tongue-tried. But Frederic, as 
. . a play by Andrew Downie, is more arch 

the best engine life preserver and always ask for ii i> played by Andre shel ee es 
° 4 . Y boulevardier than sheltered buccaneer. 
Quaker State by name. It’s available most everywhere / Penzance still lacks what it never had, the 
. 196! tart flavor of real social satire, but in 


QUAKER STATE OIL. REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA . . 1 
- Guthrie's version it serves nicely as a 
5 gentle spoof of a genteel spoof. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25, 
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HAS THE WORD “OVERSEAS” LOST A SHADE 
OF MEANING? 


Nothing is foreign to a modern bank. Even centers of trade overseas 
are within quick communication distance today. To reach across 

the oceans, industrial marketers, traders and investors increasingly 
use our International Banking Department and its growing capacities. 
These specialized services—including import-export credit, collections, 
foreign exchange—are ably supported by our resident repre- 
sentatives, correspondent banks and traveling officers. It might 
pay you to take counsel with Bankers Trust's staff about 

your interests overseas. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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RELIGION 





Birth Control & the Catholic 


lhe Roman Catholic Church is pulling 


back a bit from its traditional policy on 
family size: the bigger the better. 
In St. Louis, the Rev. William J. 


Gibbons. S.J... professor of sociology at 


Fordham University. told the convention 
of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society that U.S, Roman Catholics have 
heen oversold on procreation and under 
educated on the responsibilities that go 
with it. 

Too many Catholic couples. he said 
think that they are being good just be- 
cause they refrain from using contracep- 
tives. They must also consider the welfare 


planned parenthood by abortion. But the 

Romans. like their descendants under 

Mussolini, gave prizes for large families. 
i 


Christians were against abortion from 
the beginning, holding that the fetus is 





not part of the mother but a 
its own right. and 
contraception. St. Hippolytus in the 3rd 
century criticized Pope St. Callistus for 
his leniency in granting absolution to 
women, reputed believers. who began to 
resort to drugs for producing sterility 
and to gird themselves 
expel what was being conceived. 

Over the centuries. the Roman Catholic 
Church has reasoned its 
mechanical birth control on the basis of 





person in 


they also opposed 


round, so as to 


Opposition 0 





WITNESSES To THI 
Will cont 


of their children ind that 
involves foresight.” The size of a family 
said Gibbons. should “take into account 
the physical and mental health of the 
parents. their condition, and 
the society in which they live. When you 
have such problems as crowding, lack of 
jobs and so forth. vou need to retreat.” 
A String Attached. Another factor is 
in the popular cliché—the “population 
explosion.” Published last week was a 
straightforward discussion of the subject 
Catholic | wewpomt on O% er population, by 
one of the top authorities in the field 
the Rev. Anthony Zimmerman. S.V.D. 
Doubleday $3.50) 
Author Zimmerman 
ology at Japan's Nanzan University in 
Nagoya, points out that the problem is 
not entirely new; the pros and 
letting a population explode 
the ancients with varied ver 
dicts. When asked 
about the problem of poverty among a 
replied simply E 


potential 


economic 


who teaches soci 


cons ol 


were con 





sidered by 
Confucius was for it. 


teeming people, he 
them. 





rich Plato was one of the 


fanatical 


most 
vuirth-controllers of all time. Cit- 
izens of his ideal state would have to get 
reproduce the 


licenses to women be 


tween the ages of 20 and 4o, the met 


between 25 and Aristotle was for 


70 


POPULATION EXPLOSION 


> 
nence ever be obligatory? 


God gave man his sexual 
pleasure with a reproductive string at- 
tached. and to trom the 
other is to thwart the will of God. 

Brakes on Fecundity. But if the only 
permissible means of birth control is to 


natural law: /.e., 


separate one 


shun sexual intercourse (either totally 
or during a wife's fertile period—the so- 
called rhythm method), how can the 


church hope to cope with the zooming 
population, which demographers maintain 
will jam the earth with six billion humans 
by the turn of the century, compared with 
1.85 billion in 19207 

In the first place. says Father Zimmer- 
] } 


probably slow 





man, Various lactors 
down the explosion so that 
can catch up with it. 
gevity that is partially responsible for the 
vill soon begin to t iper oll, And as 


produc tion 
The increased ton 


boom 


agricultural societies become more indus 


trial and modern. men and women will 





begin to marry later in life. thus taking 
considerable edge off their fertility. Such 
factors. Father Zimmerman optimistically 
opines. may trim the population rate of 


growth by as much as So’,. 
Obligatory Abstinence. Vet Demogra 
pher Zimmerman recognizes that 
time in the future. the world might 
what he ibsolute overpopulation. 


some 
hace 


calls 





church might in- 
rhythm campaigns.” and 


In such a case. the 

stitute public 

even obligatory 
Voluntary 


abstinence. 

control might not 
he writes. “because some might 
having more children than 
the state would be delegated as the 
to enforce uniform family 
More correctly. the church 
pret the natural law in the situation, and 
the state would help 


sullice 
cheat” by 
their share 
gent 
limitation. 
would inter- 


to enforce its ob- 


servation. 


The Exile 


\ grim. quiet East German left his 
house in East Berlin a fortnight ago and 
made his way to the Praesidium der 
Volkspolizei for a pass to enter the West- 
ern zone. \ three-month pass was duly 
handed over. and he was not surprised 
for Dr. Kurt Scharf, 38, is chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany—the highest post in German 
Protestantism—and his wife and four 
children live in the Western zone. where 
he has been visiting them about 
week. 

Kurt Scharf crossed the boundary un- 
hindered in his official car, But that eve- 
ning, at the same check 
and identity card were contiscated when 
he handed them over for 
and he was told that he could not return 
to East Berlin. The ominous and insult- 
ing reason: as head of the Evangelical 
Church Council. he was “the leader of an 
illegal organization inimical to peace.’ 

Dr. Scharf’s exile was an unexpected 
and brutal blow to German Protestantism 
for this determined churchman was the 
only link between church leaders in West 
Berlin and 13 million Evangelical Church 
members under Red dominion Thus at a 
stroke this flock was cut off from its 
shepherd and outlawed as an organization. 

In choosing Scharf to 
Bishop Otto Dibelius last) February as 
head of the Evangelical Church. the syn 
deal- 


won 


once oa 


point. his pass 


examination 


succeed crusty 


od bore in mind his reputation for 
ing with the Reds in a way that 
their grudging respect. Said one top Com- 
munist official Give me Scharf rather 
than any other churchman, At least I 
understand what he wants.” And in office 
Kurt Scharf has uniquely 
ittend church 
der—even on 
he did for the 
thur Michael 
Canterbury 
Last week Dr. Schai ived quit ck 
termined not invtihing that 
would endanger his possible return to East 


been free toa 


meetings across the hor 
occasion to go abroad is 
enthronement of Dr. Ar 
Archbishop of 


Ramsev as 


to do or say 


erhaps after 
Add- 
ng to his closemouthed caution was the 
his daughters in East 
Germany's Potsdam, where she works in 
i hospital. But the West Berlin Senate 
under no 
denunciation of this 
calling the 
Church “the last 
no longer shrinks 


Germany at some later time 


a peace treaty with Russia is signed. 


presence of one ot 


such wraps. made a blistering 
“most infamous torn 
of deportation outlawing ot 
the Evangelical resor 
regime that fron 


distortion, lie 


ola 
inv hypocrisy deception or 
brutality. 
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The “sound you can see” will ease the profit squeeze. 
The process of shorthand dictation can be a sub- 
stantial drain on your profits. Why take the time of 
two people to do what one can do better? Let the 
Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine take 
dictation for your secretary. 

This precisely engineered instrument offers ex- 
clusive advantages in the unique Dictabelt record 
—‘‘the sound you can see."’ Recording is visible, 


you see exactly where you are. No rehandling, 
you get a fresh surface every time for pennies. 
Can you afford obsolete office practices? In to- 
day’s profit squeeze a dictating machine is not a 
luxury but a necessity. As the most experienced 
name in the field, Dictaphone Corporation is per- 
haps best qualified to analyze communications 
problems and suggest remedies. Aska Dictaphone 
Representative to survey your needs today. 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation, 730 Third Ave., New York 17, New York 





the sound you can see 
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ENTERPRISING TEAMWORK—From Poplar 


Bluff came largest delegation to Missouri State 


Industrial Development Conference. Led by Air- 
port Commissioner F. P. Gloriod, many of the 


15 members were Dale Carnegie graduates 


From Poplar 





MAYOR John West, Poplar Bluff, Missouri—‘‘Our rebirth 
of community initiative was largely inspired by our more 
than 200 Dale Carnegie graduates. They generated interest 
and secured support for civic improvements and industrial 


expansion that benefit the entire community.” 





NEW ROADS—Indicative of Poplar Bluffs re- 


NEW SCHOOLS—Poplar Bluff voters approved $1.3 million kindled community spirit is a $2 million road 
school construction bond issue. “Dale Carnegie training building program. Here Mayor John West and 
helped us win support,” say Physician F. J. Biggs and State Highway Patrol Capt. O. L. Wallis, Dale 


Assistant Bank Cashier T. R. Seifert, School Board members. Carnegie graduates, inspect one of new highways. 





GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE, Hon. 
Elbert N. Carvel 


1953 term as Governor | often felt 


“During my 1949- 


the need to express myself more effec- 
lively when speaking in public. Dale 
Carnegie training developed this 
ability, which contributed greatly to 


my success in the 1960 election.” 


BOARD CHAIRMAN Kemmons 
Wilson, Holiday Inns of America, Inc., 
Memphis—“We have 6,000 people 
working in nearly 200 Inns. This puts 
a premium on motivation and human 
relations abilities. Several top execu- 
tives, including myself, developed 
these qualities through the Course.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESSMAN 
Wm. L. Graham, President, Private 
Enterprise, Ine., Wichita, Kan.— 
“The Dale Carnegie Course develops 
traits that strengthen your capacity 
to get things done at home and abroad: 
self-confidence, decision-making and 


action-taking abilities.” 


ei 
Bluff to Packard Bell 


... you can feel the influence of 
Dale Carnegie training in community and 
company relationships 


In every type of organization across the country you can find 


- 


a core of leaders who are counted upon to deliver results. They 
are the men and women who have won recognition through 
developing these basic personal characteristics: 
= self-confidence = speaking skills = human relations insight 
» decision-making ability « positive, motivating attitudes 
The Dale Carnegie Course graduates pictured on these pages 
can tell you how effectively these intangible abilities, possessed 
by almost all people, can be trained. Once you add them to 
experience and job knowledge, their influence can be felt and 
rewarded in any organization. We have proved this to men and 
women from all walks of life, with all types of educational back- 
grounds, for the past 50 years. In that time the Dale Carnegie 
Course has given nearly 1,000,000 graduates a new confidence 
in themselves, a new attitude toward their future. 


Why not sive yourself the same opportunity? Dale Carnegie 





training is now available in 1077 cities each year. For complete 


information call the Dale Carnegie Course number listed in 


PRESIDENT Robert S. Bell, Packard Bell Elee- 
tronics, Los Angeles, California—“The Dale 


DALE CARNEGIE 
- € ASSOCIATES, ixc 


Dorothy Carnegie, President » Suite 71T * 15 W. 46th St. + New York 36, New York 


Carnegie Course is basic and fundamental, yet 
it imparts the degrees of skill and information 
which other courses, taking longer and costing 


more, fail to do in many cases. 
DALE CARNEGIE Tet, Onis’ 


CAN MAN “PUT THE 


Scientists are trying! They’re working toward 
temperatures ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
DEGREES HOT to develop a vast new supply 
of electric power for America. 


The process is called “nuclear fusion.” It is an advanced 
way of releasing atomic energy for peacetime purposes. 
But it calls for creating temperatures much hotter than 
those inside the sun! 


Naturally, such heat would melt any substance 


known. So with investor-owned 
electric light and power companies 


are helping to develop ‘‘bottles” 


scientists associated 


which are composed of lines of mag- 
netic force. 

By means of such “bottles,” they 
believe incredibly fierce heat and en- 
ergy can be controlled. It would be 
like controlling the energy of hydro- 
gen bombs and putting them to work 


for mankind. Power plants could 








SUN IN A BOTTLE”? 


then produce electricity from many common things. 
For example, there is enough fusion energy in a bucket 
of sea water to heat a home for a year. 

This is frankly a long-range research project. It is 
only one part of a great research and development pro- 
gram which the investor-owned electric companies are 
pressing on a nationwide scale. These companies ex- 
plore any method that promises more power for America. 
They are already expanding production of electricity 
through “conventional” atomic power. And from coal, 
oil, gas and falling water. For the nation’s future power 
must come from many sources 

Helping develop these sources to 
full usefulness is the responsibility of 
the investor-owned companies. They 
are able to produce all the additional 
America will need 


electric power 


Magnetic bottle used in joint fusion research 
n of the Texas Atomic Energy Research 
rdation and General Dynamics Corporation's 
eral Atomic Division The Fou ation is 
composed of 11 investor-owned electric com 
panies in Texas 











Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies Keep ArncuicaPeaetee 


Company names on reque 


MUSIC 





Prodigy at 41 


Violinist Ruggiero Ricci appeared on 
the stage at Carnegie Hall for the first 
time dressed in a Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit with flowing white bow tie and velvet 
and his 
hair flopped over his ears. With such clas 
scarcely have 
and he 
uninhibited critics 


kneepants. He was nine years old 


sic equipment. he could 
make it as 


Che more 


tailed to prodigy 


nade it big. 
recalls Ricci 


called me the greatest vio 


inist playing. which meant that I have 
vad to fight Ricci ever since.” Now 41 





fighting Ricci. He seems to 
he doing nicely. During a lull in his fren 


Ricci is still 
zied concert 
Manhattan 
cut two albums (for Decca! 


career, he turned up in a 
recording studio last week to 
rhe fiddling 
-olds 





was the kind that prodigious nine-ve 
can only envy. 
Pablo de 


compositions 


Ricci was recording works by 
Sarasate and a collection of 

Fritz 
i child. 
Valaguena and 

Kreisler’s Liebesleid and Lit 
ind La Gitana. Standing with 
Frank Sinatra 
microphones 


longtime admirers 
who heard Ricci play as 
Sarasate § 


by one of his 
Kreisler 
Included were 
Zapateado 
hestrend 
kind of 
double 
Violinist Ricci grasped his Guarnerius del 
Gest fiddle in his short 


slouch before the 
tiny (5 ft. 4 in.) 


square hands and 
produced a tone that was remarkable both 
for its control and its shading. He was at 





his best in the Sarasate Habanera and 
Jota’ Navarra—music that calls for the 
sort of flash and fire that have distin- 


guished Ricci throughout his career. His 
admirers are drawn by the electric tension 
that him apart two other fa- 


nous san 


sets from 
Francisco-trained prodigies 
Isaac Stern and Yehudi Menuhin, who are 
closer to the rhapsodic Russians in their 
neral style. 

No Inhibitions. Although Ricci has 
never quite overtaken the early critical 
Prodigy Ricci. his 
ances have earned him 
imong the world’s best 
Oistrakh.” remarked an 


cow critic last 








estimate ol pertorm- 
an honored place 
Nfter 
Mos- 


s designed 


violinists. 
stonished 
spring. “Ricci 
by nature to play the violin. 





Ricci him- 


self gives part credit for his style to his 


Latin descent is embarrassed that his 
passport still identifies him as Woodrow 
Wilson Rich. a name he cked up at 





father 
family name. 


birth after his onetime-trombonist 
had decided to A ze the 
Woodrow Wilson 





presented with his 


first violin when he was five. When he 
was eight. he was told that the old 
imily name better suited violinist ; 


Ruggiero 


the switch cé 


n alliterative 
" ike 
Looking back on his career 
Ricci feels that he v 
the motions I don 
beautifully 


is tacked on 


n 





us lo picte. 
is prodigy 
going through 


what they say 








tbout how 


child 


doing. 


child plays: the 





himself does not know what he’s 

Today Ricci fee went 
slump in his early teens, One trou 
ble, he thinks. is that “as a child you have 


no inhibitions—you just do it. As you 


that he 
nto a 
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Ricct Now 


Vesianed by nature 


grow older, it’s harder to be natural. 


Ricci wa 
be natural once more. 

Without Clothes. Nowadays. Rice 
Switzerland his home, although he is r 
ly there. One of the most 

If I wake up twice in the 
think it is 


s almost 20 before he learned to 


icalls 





wide iv tr iveled 
concert artists 


same bed, I yesterday}, he 





parts this week, after 34 grueling days 
of recording. for a two-week tour of Scan- 
dinavia. plans an additional tour of South 
Africa and 

the U.S. in January for a 
performances. He still 


nerves when he returns to the 


Europe before returning to 


CrOss-COUDLTY 





series ol 
attacks of 
familiar 
child 32 recurrent 
nightmare Ricci of 
showing up in Carnegie Hall without my 


sullers 


on which he appeared as a 
have a 
says ex-Prodigy 


stage 
l years ago, ] 
} 
t 


Ricct THEN (AGED 9} 
Classically equipped. 





New Jazz Records 


Randy Weston Live at the Fivespot 
(United Artists). A man guffaws 
dience cackles, and I 
group are off on H 
Five Spot Café 


the au- 
inist Weston and 
Fly. Manhattan's 
where this recording 








g 








made. apparently attracts some oi the 
most indefatigable gabblers on the club 
circuit, but what cuts across the vocal 
static is well worth listening to, especially 


Billy 


the only tune not 


Sfar 


Lovers 
a plain 


Crossed 
by Weston) 
tive exercise for sax and piano. 
"Bird" Is Free (Charlie Parker: Char- 
lie Parker Records). Saxophonist Parker 
was recorded at 


Stravhorn’s 


t concert dance in 
nd despite the background murmur, he 
comes through warm and clear. His elo- 
particularly in This Time the 
Dream's on Me and Moose the 
Vooche—have withered not a jot. 

Like Tweet (Columbia). The 
ind corny 
that take off far-out 
birds like the purple finch and the wood 
I suddenly realized.” writes Jazz 
man Eddie Hall that birds 
greatest riffs ever created.” The band has 
in airy bounce. and the wonder of it all 
birds. notably 


1950 


quent solos 


n his own 


idea Is 
cute eleven songs with themes 
from the tunes of 
pewee. 


blow the 


the Baltimore 
ilmost as 


is that a few 
oriole, come out of it well as 
they went in. 

The Explosive Piano of Herman Foster 
(Epic). Pianist Foster chops out brutish 
chords with macelike hand in Vester- 
davs, contributes a and swinging 
solo to Like in Love, and gener- 
illy comports himself like a man with 
something to say. 

Just Blues Memphis Slim 
\ collection of original blues by 
with a with 


flections, The 





sweet 


Someonst 


Prestige 
singer 

meaningful in 

universal \h 


voice alive 
laments are 





ilked into a beer tavern To give a girl 
1 lice time Ah had forty-five dollars 
nah entered.. When ah lef. ah only 


Was she 


you know, man 


had one dime. beer-drinkin 


woman? De 





dont vou 
know! 

Swing Classics (Lione! Hampton and 
RCA Victor). A collection 
ol hallelujah blasts—-I/oa 
ibe, Central Avenue Breakdown, Jivin’ 
vith Jarvis—thi 
the bandstand back in the late ‘30s 
these tracks were recorded. The 
issorted personnel—Benny Carter, Dizzy 
Gillespie. Coleman Hawkins. Jess Stacy- 
nd the unremitting 


his Jazz grou 








made Hampton tall on 
when 


most of 


re first-rate renzy 


of their attack is a fine antidote to the 
cool moods of modern chamber jazz. 
Djangology (Django Reinhardt; RCA 
Victor). The late great 
in previously unreleased recordings made 
in Rome in 1949-50. Three of Reinhardt’s 
four companions are Italian jazzmen- 
not members of the Quintet of The Hot 
France. as the album 
and they go about as far in in- 
ternational rhythm 
in such 








gypsy 


gullarist 





Club ot cover 
claims 
understanding as a 
As for Reinhardt 
numbers as Bricktop, Beyond the Svea 


ind his own Dijangology, he is by turns 


section can go. 


piquant and fiery, still a master at grace 


fully dandling a tune. 
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FERRULE 


Drrector REsNAIs 


MOVIES ABROAD 
The Top Drop 


The cold halls of a German castle, now 
a resort. Idlers. Fragments of meaning- 
less dialogue. A stranger finds the eyes 
of a young woman and tells her that one 
year ago he met her here in this same 
place. Her husband was off in the casino, 
as he is now, gambling, paying no atten- 
tion to her. She agreed, the stranger tells 
her, to meet him again in a year’s time, 
and to go away with him. She does not 
remember if she was there last year or 
not. But she goes with the stranger, and 
her husband does nothing to stop her. 
Perhaps he is not her husband. 

So begins a motion picture called Last 
Year in Marienbad, easy to smile at, 
dificult to understand, the work of one 
of the most acclaimed directors in mod- 
ern cinema, the New Wave's Alain Res- 
nais. Like his masterpiece, Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour, the new film compresses and 
realigns conventional treatment of time, 
making a looping bow of past and future 
and knotting it down on the present. 
Leaving relationships vague. carefully 
avoiding the usual structure of cause and 
effect, it tries to force audiences to inter- 
pret the story for themselves. Last week 
Marienbad was named winner of the 1961 
Venice Film Festival. 

Sidewalk Spieler. In the main, the 
choice received respectful if somewhat 
bewildered applause. But Resnais and 
Novelist Robbe-Grillet, who wrote Mari- 
enbad’s scenario, created more confusion 
than they had on the screen by arguing 
before the press about the meaning of 
their film. “This movie,” said Robbe- 
Grillet, “is no more than the story of a 
persuasion, and one must remember that 
the man is not telling the truth. The 
couple did not meet the year before.” Not 
so, said Resnais. “I could never have shot 
this film if I had not been convinced that 
their meeting had actually taken place.” 
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CastLe GROUNDS IN ““MARIENBAD” 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


The final question—whether the movie 
is art or arty—is probably answered by 
the character and background of Alain 
Resnais himself. He sometimes talks like 
an undergraduate who has got drunk on 
The Alexandria Quartet: “The film is 
about the reality which is made up of 
the appearances of reality,” he has said. 
“You don't know if it is present, past, 
or even future.” But he is much more 
than a sidewalk spieler. He is a grounded 





artist, seeking new ways to find what he 
has called “the mass audience which is 
weary of explanatory scenes, dialogue 


whose sole purpose is ‘to keep the action 
going,’ and the all too obvious sequence 
of shots ‘logically’ strung together.” 

Hypnotic Gas. A quiet, secretive, self- 
educated, 39-year-old intellectual who is 
calm and courteous on the set and an 
utter mystery to his friends, Resnais was 
born in Vannes, the son of a Breton 
pharmacist. He made his first motion pic- 
ture, called Adventures of Fantomas, 
when he was 13, using 8-mm. film and 
proceeding on the lovely green theory 
that if he concentrated on closeups his 
child actors would look adult. 

Moving to Paris at 14, he learned the 
film cutter’s craft, later worked as an as- 
sistant director, and soon after World War 
I] began a series of documentaries that 
won him a sound reputation in the field, 
and got him into trouble as well. His 
studies of Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Picas- 
so's Guernica were harmless enough, but 
Statues Die Too, an examination of Afri- 
can Negro art, asked why all the Negro 
statues in Paris were in anthropological 
museums and not in the Louvre? The 
answer was colonialism, and censors para- 
lyzed the film with a ban that has never 
been removed. 


Out of the New Wave, Mandrake the Magician. 


After Hiroshima, Mon Amour was re- 
leased in 1959, Resnais was acknowledged 
as the absolute top drop of the New 
Wave. Suddenly besieged by writers, pro- 
ducers and actors, he patiently met them 
all, using sidewalk cafés as his office, 
stacking people up at nearby tables to 
wait for an audience. Unmarried and elec- 
trically attractive to women, he goes 
on single-mindedly making movies. His 
method on the set, for all his avant- 
gardism, remains imbued with fundamen- 
tal techniques learned in his childhood. 
Then, curiously enough, he paid more 
than casual attention to imported Ameri- 
can comic strips (Dick Tracy, Terry and 
the Pirates), studying the cartoonists’ 
skills in telling their stories through im- 
ages. “Now,” he will tell an actor softly. 
“Now—do it like Mandrake the Magi- 
cian?’ That, after all, is how Alain Res- 
nais does it. 


TELEVISION 

Veni Vidi Video 

East German cameramen, looking for 
good propaganda shots of warlike West- 
erners, got a lensful last week. Hurry- 
ing up the Friedrichstrasse, they photo- 
graphed a mob of armed U.S. soldiers, 
some wearing bulletproof vests, swarming 
on the East-West line. The importance of 
the American mission was emphasized by 
the presence of two colonels, one light 
colonel, a major, a captain, two lieuten- 
ants, several Jeep-mounted machine guns, 
a Jeep-mounted 106-mm. recoilless rifle. 
Could this be the real thing? Not exactly. 
In the middle of the armed mob was old 
Veni Vidi Video himseli—Jack Paar. 

With him was shard-voiced Comedi- 
enne Peggy Cass, taping a TV show with 
U.S. officers and soldiers as guests. Main- 
taining his most serious facial expression 
—his Marlon Brandenburg look—Paar 
stole sidewise glances across the border 
into curtainsville, wondering whether the 
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HOW TO FIND ANYTHING FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


Use the Yellow Pages—save time. Look under the handy Yellow Pages headings when 
you need a new or used Car, tires, parts, rental — any automotive product or service. 
Get the facts—read the ads. For useful information that will help you find a dealer who 
specializes in the product or service you want, read the advertising under the Yellow Pages 
headings. Get what you want—choose the right man. Once you've learned about 
special features, brand name products, range of service, guarantees and dealer locations, 


Yellow Pages 


you can get in touch with the automotive dealer who offers exactly what you're looking for. “siwars mur it nean 
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Jack Paar AND Mitrtary Guarp IN BERLIN 


The Pentag 

Reds would liven up the show with one 
of their water-throwing vehicles (they did 
not). Paar had decided earlier that “be 
cause the Berlin. crisis warrants sober 
consideration, we intend to treat it just 
that way.” Back home on Capitol Hill 
shocking” and “in 
the Pentagon split all five sides 
and promptly removed one Berlin-based 
admonished a 
Paar, “All I can say is it’s going to get a 
hell of a rating for that show. 


Congressmen snorted 
tolerable 
Quipped 


othicer second, 


Lawrence Elk 

Watching old Hollywood cartoons on 
television. children would see the 
ones again and again, while their parents 
gradually lost their minds. Then last sea 
son adults began to notice 
called Roe and His 


new and = actually 


same 


something 
Friends, which was 
Rocky a 
squirrel. was uncute enough, but it) was 
one of his friends that partic 
tracted attention—a_ blanket-« 





amusing, 


larly at 
ed. wall 
eyed. stupid-looking. oafish moose, ‘This 
whose mother in a flash of lyri- 
cism had named him Bullwinkle—madk 
it so big with the big people that he now 
has his own show in prime evening time. 

With bestiary thrills for children and 
satire tor 








moose 


grownups. evening cartoon 
shows have in fact become the news of 
the new season, following the success of 
last vear’s The Flintstones (Time. Oct. 
1o'. Four are going on the networks thi 
fall. The Bullwinkle Show (NBC) is pos 
sibly the most imaginative of all. 
Fractured Beauty. Actually a variets 
program, it regularly 
with an episode from Bullwinkle’s endur 
ing struggle 


called Boris Badenov. re 





begins and ends 
against ih ineplomania 
rving the re 
naming time for such continuing side 





features as Peabody. the intellectual dog 
vho reshapes history and Fractured 
Fairy Tales Sleeping Beauty, tor exan 
ple. stars a facsimile of Walt Disney as 
prince. Withholding — his 
magic kiss, he lets the girl sleep. builds 
in amusement px 


the handsome 


rk around her and calls 


it Sleeping Beautyland. 
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In an animated Canada “overrun by 
Canadians and smugglers.” the show pre 
sents Dudley Do-Right of the Mounted 
Police: and in a. satire on hi-fi and 
electronics there is a tape recorder that 
when it is fed Seotch 
tape. Also. there is a biweekly revival of 
\esop. who tells fables for our prime 


plays bagpipes 


time. such as one about a neurotic lion 
who would rather sing than roar. Every 
time he tries to roar, he sneezes, “You 
need help. Leo baby.” saws his friend the 
fox. And with the fox as agent, Leo 
becomes a celebrated pop singer, turning 
out albums with titles like Vou're Lion 
to Me and Lion Goes Latin. The sneeze 
but soon Leo develops a psy 





Vanishes 
chosomatic pain in the mane. 

Myopic Magoo. l’unsmoke it may be 
but The Bullwinkle Show is accomplished 
with a light. delightful touch by Produc 
ers Jay Ward and Bill Scott. Their office 
is the living 
Strip. and their wild enthusiasm often 





room of a house near Sunset 


the final hours before a colle 





ug 
humor magazine is put to bed. Ward, 41 
is 4 tormer real estate man who entered 
PV in to4g7 


producing Crusades 


writing and co- 
Rabbit, the tirst orig- 
nal animated television cartoon. Scott 
whose sketch pad now yields all the 
Bullwinkle characters, wrote ser pt 
U.P.ALs The Nearsighted Miste: 
ind Gerald MeBoing Boing. 
With animation techniques now sim- 
plified to stav within TV budgets 
ind Ward will almost certainly join th 


CONnCeIVINE 





Scott 





celebrated team) of Bill Hanna and Joe 
Barbera (The Flintstones, this vear's Top 
Catt at the top of the wide-open and 
booming TV cartoon field. To get there 
quickly. they are spraying the Holly 
woods with nut-to-be-believed promotion, 


They have even advertised for would-be 
telling them they can earn cold 
cash on the way out if they will do it the 
Ward-Scott way—by going over Niagara 


suicides 


Falls in a Bullwinkle suit. for example 


or by splattering into Lenin's Tomb in 
Red Square in a to3s Hudson Terra 
plane marked “The Bullwinkle Special. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Harry Belafonte, 34. stormy 
king of folk singers. and Julie Robinson 
32. his ex-dancer second wife: their sec- 
ond child, first daughter; in Manhattan, 





Married. William) McCormick Blair 
Jr.. 44. former law partner of Adlai Ste- 
venson, now serving as U.S. Ambassador 
to Denmark: and Catherine Deeda 
Gerlach. 29. a fellow Chicago socialite: he 
lor the first time, she for the second: out 
side Copenhagen at Frederiksborg Castle 
ed with the flower of U.S, 
Democracy. headed by the 
mother, Mrs. Joseph Ke nnedy. 





which was 
President's 


Married. Jean Kerr McCarthy. 36 
widow of the late Senator from Wiscon- 
sins and G. Joseph Minetti, 33. Brooklyn 
tppointed to the Civil Aero 
nautics Board in 1956; both for the sec- 
ond time: in Washington's St. Matthew's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral 





Democrat 


scene of the 
McCarthy wedding eight vears ago. 


Died. Michel. 44 
Sandhurst-trained Ghanaian army officer 
who, the day before his death. had been 
“d chief of statt of U.N, 
the Congo: of injuries following a plane 
in Kintampo, Ghana. 


Brigadier Joseph 





forces In 
crash 


Died. Robert Ellsworth Gross, 64, in 
tuitive titan of the U.S, aircraft industry 
in unmechanical, piano-playing Harvard- 
man (class of “19) who made his first mil- 
lion by the age of 30. blew it manufactur- 
plunked 
down $40,000 for bankrupt Lockheed Air- 
cratt, which proceeded to build into 
the nation’s 28th big 


ing sport seaplanes, but in 193 





gest industrial cor 





poration, with 1960 gross sales of $1.332.- 
89.000; of cancer; in Santa Monica, Cal- 
it, As chairman and moving spirit of gi- 
ant Lockheed. Bostonian Gross equipped 
the armed forces with aircraft and weap 
ons ranging from the P-38 and the Con- 
stellation to the Polaris missile. also fur- 
nished the U.S. with its most famed cold 
war intelligence tool: the | 

Died. Lawrence Peter Fisher high 
living. art-faneving member of the “Body 
by Fisher” dynasty who. as vice president 
of General Motors after Fisher's absorp- 
tion by G.M.. fathered the now defunct 
La Salle and the nation’s first 16-evlinder 
car, the 1930 Cadillac V-16: of a cireu 
latory failure: in Detroit. 


Died. Admiral DeWitt Clinton Ram- 


sev, T2. Vintage naval aviator who bossed 
the Bureau of Aeronautics during World 
War LL. served as Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations trom 1946 to regs: of Parkin 


in Philadelphia 


son's disease 


Died. Charles Dunbar 


S6. President of Liberia fron to 


Burgess King 


430, who resigned under tire when slave- 
uncovered in the 
founded by freed U.S. 
slaves: after a long illness; in Monrovia. 


running operations were 


African republic 
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SPECIAL | Today’s house: 
REPORT | a way of life | 
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Builder Joseph L. Eichler. 





In the Admiralty Islands it’s a stilt 
house, perched thatch-shaggy and 
knock-kneed above the unpredictable 
water. In the frozen North it is the fa- 
mous igloo, built of snow blocks 18” 
thick that have the insulation value of 
two inches of glass fibers. To the no- 
madic Kazaks, it’s a felt-draped yurt 
whose ingenious willow walls telescope 
like a child’s safety gate. But to the 
millions of Americans whom the props 
of civilization have emancipated from 
the weather, it is far more than a shelter. 
To us, a house is a way of life. 

One of the best places in the U.S.A. 
to discover just how much a way of life 
a house can be is 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco. There, over 750 houses 
erected by a California builder named 
Joseph Eichler hug the mountain-ringed 
highlands of San Mateo. The exteriors, 
a blend of muted color and uncluttered 
architectural line, reveal few of the in- 
novations inside, especially in one as- 
tonishing house called the X-100. 

Bubbledomes and cinnamon 
steel. Anyone who has stepped inside 
the X-100 knows why it is called a jet 
age experimental house (see cover). To 
begin with, architects Jones and Em- 
mons selected steel as the major con- 
struction material because of its special 
architectural capabilities. Cinnamon- 
colored steel beams are its structural 
frame. They span 2,310 square feet and 
bear the entire weight of the house, The 
ceiling is steel decking that gives a 
unique atmosphere of texture. The 
walls are glass and translucent honey- 
comb plastic, and huge bubble skylights 
flood interior areas with light. A revolv- 
ing, inverted-cone steel fireplace hangs 
from the ceiling. The kitchen is a show- 
place of stainless steel. 

(Cover) Interior of the X-100 steel house. 


Architects: A. Quincy Jones and Frederick 
Emmons, A.1.A., Los Angeles. 


wane : 2 in 


Steel framework of the experimental X-100. 


There are radiant-heated indoor gar- 
dens in the X-100, movable walls hung 
from the steel frame, a central plumb- 
ing core that serves the whole house, a 
sunken shower bath topped by a plastic 
bubbledome. Above all, there isa feeling 
of space and freedom that only steel’s 
ability to span great areas can give. 

Builder Eichler is called on often to 
make speeches, and one of his favorites 
explains why he built the X-100.""Home- 
building,” he says, “is in the same stage 
automobiles were in 1912. Within a few 
short years, we'll see startling new ma- 
terials and techniques.” 

If Joe Eichler has anything to do 
about it, we'll see them soon, because he 
is a confirmed experimenter. He has his 
sights set on the time when organic 
building materials will be in short sup- 
ply simply because we can't grow them 
fast enough, and when the demand for 
skilled labor will exceed its availability. 
Needed: knowledge now about how to 
build economically with materials like 
steel that are available in huge quanti- 
ties. Some people would be content 
simply to call the X-100 an experiment; 
Joe Eichler prefers to call it $80,000 
worth of research. 


Model house. 150,000 people saw 
the X-100, and it is no accident that 
most of them stayed to see models of 
the hundreds of standard Eichler 
houses that populate his San Mateo 
Highlands and other California proj- 
ects. And it’s no accident that many of 
the house-shoppers bought on the spot, 
because a trip through a typical Eichler 
leaves no doubt that a well-designed 
house actually is a way of life. 

The first thing you notice in a “con- 
ventional” Eichler house is the hole in 
the roof. It’s called an atrium” and re- 
introduces nature into the art of living 
It’s a place for green growing things 


Poolside exterior of the X-100. 


Atriums, architects and a jet age steel house 


and weather-resistant steel dining and 
patio furniture. From the atrium you 
can enter any area of the house. In the 
huge living room, walls of glass flank 
the fireplace and make the outdoors a 
living mural. The large living center 
combines play area, cooking and stor- 
age. Stainless steel gleams on the built- 
in appliances, and there are airy-look- 
ing shoji-style closet walls. There are 
four bedrooms, two baths, a garage the 
size of a handball court. There are slid- 
ing glass doors nearly everywhere you 
turn, steel-framed windows and radiant 
heat in the steel-reinforced floor. There 
are touches like the outside entrance 
for the children’s bath to eliminate 
tracking up the house. Counting atrium 
and garage, there are nearly 2,500 
square feet of living area and you can 
buy it for under $30,000, 

Buy it people do. In 1960 alone, Joe 
Eichler built 800 houses; sold $19,000,000 
worth of them. His sales were up 13% 
in a year when the industry as a whole 
was down 20%,.** 





Design for living. Joe Eichler was 
born in 1900, but the idea of building 
houses hardly crossed his mind until 
World War II when’he rented a house 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
found himself absorbed by the wonders 
of a house designed for living. He read 
up on architecture and learned every- 
thing he could about what made a house 
a way of life. By war's end, anticipating 
a housing boom and FHA and VA fi- 
nancing, Joe Eichler saw his chance to 
“do something worth doing.” 

His first move put him squarely on 
the road to success: he went shopping 
for top-flight architects. Excluding a 


Actually as ancient as the earliest Roman 
houses, The atrium was a hole in the roof to let 
smoke out, later enlarged to let light in 

1961 forecast: for the first time, prwate con- 
struction should pass $40 billion with 1.3 to 1.6 
million new house starts 





Notice X-100's steel deck ceiling. 


few houses built in 1947, every Eichler 
house has been architect-designed. 
“There's more than making a profit,” 
Joe Eichler says. “A house has an im- 
mense influence on people's lives.” 

Joe Eichler isn't alone in holding 
that philosophy to be self-evident. It is 
a hallmark of our nation’s most pro- 
gressive builders who seek answers to 
the problems of living the good life. 

Quest. One of their biggest searches: 
building materials that will reflect the 
vaulting imagination of the space age. 
There is no better example of their so- 
lutions than the way steel has been 
used by leading architects and builders 
in every area of the country. Today, 
steel is used in every type of house 
from mass-produced units to custom- 
designed showplaces. It is used in spec- 
tacular cantilever designs, in tension, 
in compression. It is used to open up 
living area and free it for dramatic new 
decorating ideas, to fit a house to any 
terrain or to any climate, and to add 
many years of life to a house by elim- 
inating sag, warpage and many tradi- 
tional maintenance problems. 

Steel has its own “vocabulary”. . . 
strength, precision, rigidity; more than 
any other building material, steel has 
what architects call dimensional sta- 
bility. It can be pre-cut easily to save 
building time, erected quickly by trained 
crews. In the minds of architects, steel 
is structure. 

More house for the money. No less 
remarkable are the hundreds of tradi- 
tional uses of steel in home-building. 
At United States Steel we manufacture 
literally hundreds of items used in 
home-building, from every type of nail 
imaginable to pipe and tubing, concrete 
reinforcing bars and wire fabric, galvan- 
ized steel for ductwork, gutters and 
downspouts, specially rolled steel for 
prefabricated stairways. 

There's more: at our Monroeville, 
Pa., Research Center, and in association 
with the National Association of Home- 
builders’ Research Institute, crack 
teams of USS researchers tackle cost 


Slim steel beams open up X-100. 


problems by working on better building 
methods . . . using steel. USS develop- 
ment people keep in constant touch 
with builders and their problems, work 
out the answers in terms of new prod- 
ucts and improved designs, even work 
with manufacturers until the new prod- 
uct is being mass-produced and in the 
marketplace. Examples: 

{*Steelfast,”” a revolutionary new in- 
terior wall installation system using 
strip steel members. USS helped de- 
velop it with one aim in mind: to reduce 
building costs. The new method cuts 
over two days from average building 
time by eliminating six finishing steps 
as well as backing materials. 

‘A new steel exterior door, Builders 
average three call-backs to replace or 





adjust sticking doors, and they don't 
like it. USS and the NAHB came to 
their rescue with a steel door insulated 
with foamed plastic that can’t warp or 
sweat, and actually costs less 

‘A new threshold and threshold support 
that will last longer than the house. 
It is a combination of stainless steel, 
carbon steel and vinyl that combines at- 
tractiveness with a lifetime resistance 
to rot and termites. 

These and many other USS projects 
for building products—such as ring wir- 
ing systems and insulated steel building 
panels—will ultimately mean more 
house for your money. 

By the year 2000 the population 
of the United States will double. Simply 
providing new houses for new genera- 
tions is not enough. As Frank Lloyd 
Wright put it, “When we endeavor to 
make for ourselves an atmosphere in 
which to live and work . . . we are per- 
forming a genuine service not only to 
our time, but especially to the future.” 
With the help of builders like Joe 
Eichler, houses will become more than 
ever a way of life. 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 









This mark tells you a product is 
made of Steel. Look for it 
on the products you buy, 


Atrium in center of a conventional 
Eichler house. 





See how simply stee! solves hillside 
building problem, 





At last, a non-warping door. It's steel 
developed by USS. 





Lifetime stainless steel threshold. 
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Detecting the Tests 


As soon as the Russians started their 
new series of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, it was clear that they could not 
have cared less how quickly the rest of 
the world learned about their latest tactic. 
Atmospheric tests are impossible to con- 
ceal; they shout their presence in varied 
voices, some of ng: h carry for thousands 
of miles and can be detected in many 
ways. 
> Radio receivers near the borders of the 
U.S.S.R. were the first U.S, instruments 
to report the news. Nuclear explosions in 
air generate sharp pulses of radio energy 


into the stratosphere and was carried 
around the earth by high-altitude winds. 
Collected by high-flying airplanes (the 
U.S. has many patrol planes equipped for 
this job), the residue was rushed to lab- 
oratories and carefully analyzed. It iden- 
tified the materials used and permitted a 
estimate of the efficiency of the 
nuclear reaction, 

Low & High Tests. Ii the Russians 
were trying to hide their tests, they would 
have held them underground. Under- 
ground explosions send no ordinary radio 
signals or barometric waves. They are in- 
visible to radar, and they scatter no tell- 
tale fallout. But they do create powerful 


close 


TELL LALE TESTS 


foo! 28 


Air waves show up as increase 
in air pressure at a distance. 


ee 

Radar detects 
change in 
ionosphere. 


Seismic waves=— 

are more evident 

in underground 
explosions 


that can be picked up at great distances 
and clearly distinguished from everyday 
static. When two or more stations note 
the direction from which a pulse comes 
and the instant that it arrives, its point of 
origin can be calculated accurately. 

> Radar was also quick to discover the 
Russian tests. The radiation from a nu- 
clear explosion causes changes in the iono- 
sphere, the electrically charged layers of 
the upper atmosphere. The searching 
beam of a long-distance radar is reflected 
by this disturbance, making the aftermath 
of the explosion visible to receiving ap- 
paratus at the radar station. 

> Microbarographs (sensitive recording 
barometers) got the word slightly later. 
An explosion in the lower atmosphere 
puts almost half of its energy into shock 
waves that travel through the air, turning 
first into audible sound waves with a 
thunderlike bang, then into fluctuations 
of pressure. Microbarographs can detect 
this pressure wave more than 1,000 
miles away. The U.S. has a ring of micro- 
barographs waiting for interesting waves 
to wash down from the Soviet border. A 
clear reading from a microbarograph gives 
a good estimate of an explosion’s punch. 
> Radioactive residue, carried high in the 
air by the rising Russian mushroom, 
brought the news last. As in every nuclear 
explosion, some of the dangerous residue 
fell near the test the rest climbed 
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Light waves are more visible in 
epoteere explosions. 


Radio wave: 
bounce off 
ionosphere. 


| Lower atmosphere bomb 
exploded at 500 ft.) 


“a 


Fallout travels downwind, is 
more easily detected by plane 


TIME Diagram by V. Puglisi 





earth that travel in the earth's 
crust and deep through its interior. A 
powerful underground explosion registers 
on seismographs all over the world, and 
smaller explosions are detected at shorter 
distances. The fault of this system is that 
weak bomb waves are hard to distinguish 
from the waves of natural earthquakes. 
Some experts claim that underground ex- 
plosions send very low-frequency 
than ten kilocycles) electromagnetic 
waves through the solid rock. Since earth- 
quakes do not do this, a special under- 
ground receiver might be able to distin- 
guish them from nuclear explosions. 

U.S. experts have speculated that the 
most important purpose of the Russian 
tests may be to try out warheads for 
anti-missile designed to destroy 
incoming intercontinental missiles while 
they are still high the earth. If this 
is so, the present tests are preliminary. 
The anti-missile missile must attack its 
target well above the atmosphere, and 
nuclear explosions in dense, low-level air 
cannot the effectiveness of such a 
weapon in the vacuum of space. 

When a nuclear bomb explodes in the 
atmosphere, it forms a hot fireball that 
expands and cools until its pressure has 
fallen to that of the air around it, Then 
it rises like a balloon, while a destructive 
shock wave leaves its surface and races 
through the air. An explosion in a vacuum 


waves 


(less 


missiles 


above 


test 


behaves differently. There is no conven- 
tional fireball. The main nuclear reaction 
is finished in less than a millionth of a 
second, and many spherical shells of radi- 
ation move outward from the explosion, 
unhampered in the emptiness of space. 
First comes a deadly burst of X rays and 
gamma rays. traveling with the speed of 
light and carrying about seven-tenths of 
the explosive energy. Such a radiation 
would be stopped by a few miles of air; 
in space it has unlimited range and can 
do terrible damage at a great distance. 
Along with the X rays and gamma rays 
travel heat. light and ultraviolet waves; 
just behind come beta rays (high-speed 
electrons) and neutrons, both of them 
highly destructive. 

Eyes on Space. Bombs have already 
been exploded above the atmosphere, but 
so far as the public has been told, their 
destructive effects have not been tested. 
There is a good chance that their X rays, 
neutrons, and other far-ranging emana- 
tions can destroy or explode an incoming 
missile or hamper its flight from much 
farther away than would be possible in the 


atmosphere, but no one will know for 
sure until many space tests have been 
made. 


The U.S. is surely alert for Soviet space 
tests, and it has the means with which to 
watch. An explosion just above the atmos- 
phere cannot be detected effectively by 
microbarographs, and probably not by 
radio waves. But when X rays from the 
detonation hit the top of the atmosphere, 
they will cause the emission of visible 
light, which can be detected by sensitive, 
upward-looking instruments. The bomb's 
emanations will also cause changes in the 
ionosphere that can be detected by long- 
range radar. 

Another giveaway is the Argus effect. 
When U.S. Project Argus exploded its 
nuclear armed rockets above the atmos- 
phere in 1958, electrons from the blasts 
were caught by the earth’s magnetic field 
and whirled around the world, causing 
conspicuous electrical effects. Russian in- 
struments deep in Siberia detected the 
effects easily, but the Russians did not 
know what they had recorded until Proj- 
ect Argus was declassified. Both the U.S. 
and Russia certainly have Argus detectors 
watching for space bursts now. 


Nature's Onion 

In applied (or misapplied) physics, the 
ugly implications of the Soviet resump- 
tion of nuclear testing still made the 
splashiest news of the week. It took phys- 
icists themselves to appreciate the larger 
implications of a much quieter announce- 
ment: the discovery of the omega. a new 
subatomic particle that exists for an in- 
finitesimal fraction of time on the strange 
borderline between matter and energy. 
The track of the evanescent omega may 
some day lead scientists toward a new 
level of physical understanding. 

No one will ever see the little particle, 
but theoretical physicists—those mystic 
prophets of science—calculated several 
years ago that an unknown heavy meson 
probably can exist. Like the neutron, they 
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charge, 
a cloud or 


figured, it would have no electric 
so it would leave no track in 
bubble chamber. 
disintegrate so quickly that other signs of 
its brief career would be hard to find, But 
the theoreticians considered the undiscov- 
ered particle so important that they named 
it omega in advance. implying that it 
might be the last unknown particle left in 
nature's locker. 

Curved Prongs. The predicted difficul- 
ty of spotting omega proved to be only 
At least five search parties in 
laboratories reported no luck, 
Then, under the leadership of Yugoslav 
Physicist Dr. Bodgan C. Mazglic, scientists 
at the University of California’s famed 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory analyzed 
2,500 photographs of the four-prong stars 
found when antiprotons shot from Berke- 
ley’s bevatron accelerator collide with pro- 
tons in a bubble chamber. Each star shows 
four curved lines made by negative and 
positive pions (pi mesons) created by the 
collision. There seemed to be a slight 
chance that careful examination would 
show that in some cases some of the star 
lines were formed by the disintegration 
of an extremely short-lived intermediate 
particle. 

Hopefully 
into 
oped 


too real. 
separate 


fed 
devel- 
Franck, 


the photographs were 
“Franckenstein,” a machine 
by Lab Mechanic Jack 

which automatically measured the curva- 
ture, angle and length of the star’s lines 
and recorded the data on a punched card. 
Then Professor Arthur H. Rosenfeld fed 
the cards into a digital computer set up 
to search for that suggested the 
presence of an invisible intermediate par- 


stars 


ticle. Only 93 of the 2,500 stars showed 
the computer what it was looking for. 
Carefully re-examined, the stars proved 


that when an antiproton hits a proton, it 
sometimes creates five mesons—two posi- 
tive negative pions and one 
pion with no charge at all. For a fleeting 
instant positive and one negative 
pion cling to the uncharged pion, forming 


prions, two 


one 


a single unit. That unit lives for only 10% 
(one ten-thousand-billion-billionth) sec- 
onds. It travels only one ten-billionth of 


a centimeter before it disintegrates. But 
in the precise world of physics, this short 
life is enough to get a particle classed as 


actual matter. The Berkeley physicists 
decided that their invisible particle was 
the long-sought omega. 


Job Eternal. Despite its name, omega 
will probably not be the last new particle 
to be discovered. Physicists now believe 
that protons may contain as many sub- 
atomic particles as the go-odd chemical 
elements that were once thought to be the 
basic stuff the universe. Some physi- 
cists are playing with the idea that new- 
found particles, such as omega, may have 
complicated structures of their own. Some 
of the experts suspect that there 
never be an end of this process of peeling 
onionlike skins from the mystery of mat- 
ter. “This means,” Professor Luis 
W. Alvarez, who along with Dr. M. L. 
Stevenson made up the remainder of the 
omega hunting team, “that scientists 
will never work ourselves out of a 


ol 


may 


says 


we 
job. 
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They were sure it would 
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A dozen dazzling gifts—all year 


You never SAW'm so big. You never 
TASTED'm so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (not in stores). You'll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They'll receive a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
12-BOX CLUB. Order Gitt No. 20 ppd $535 
At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears, and month 
after month the other gorgeous gifts shown above 
8-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No aS pod $94% 
Same as above, omitting Mar., , June, Aug 


Special 3-BOX CLUB Order Gift No.11, ppd $4285 


Christmas, Jan,, Feb. fruits shown sbove 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check 
or M.O. (No charges or C.0.D.'s), tell us how to 
sign greetings. Everything beautifully packaged 
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They'll eat'm up—with a spoon! 
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Perfect delivery guoronteed. 


GIFT NO. 1 (10-14 Huge Pears) ppd. $435 
GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 Whoppers) ppd. $535 
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SONNY 


An Introduction 
(See Cover) 

I thought what I'd do was, I'd pretend 
I was one of those deaf-mutes. That way 
I wouldn't have to have any goddam stu- 
pid useless conversations with anybody. If 
anybody wanted to tell me something, 
they'd have to write it on a piece of paper 
and shove it over to me. I'd build me a 
little cabin somewhere with the dough I 
made. I'd build it right near the woods, 
but not right in them, because I'd want it 
to be sunny as hell all the time. 

-The Catcher in the Rye 

It is sunny at the edge of the 
woods, but the tall man’s face is 
drawn and white. When he came 
to Cornish, N.H., nine years ago, 
he was friendly and_ talkative; 
now when he jeeps to town, he 
speaks only the few words neces- 
sary to buy food or newspapers. 
Outsiders trying to reach him are, 
in fact, reduced to passing notes 
or letters, to which there is usu- 
ally no reply. Only a small group 
of friends has ever been inside his 
hilltop house. Not long ago, when 
he and his family were away, a 
couple of neighbors could stand it 
no longer, put on dungarees and 
climbed over the 6}-ft. fence to 
take a look around. 

What they saw behind a cluster 
of birches was a simple, one-story 
New England house painted barn- 
red, a modest vegetable garden, 
and—1oo yards and across a 
stream from the house—a little 
concrete cell with a skylight. The 
cell contains a fireplace, a long 
table with a typewriter, books and 
a filing cabinet. Here the pale 
man usually sits, sometimes writ- 
ing quickly, other times throwing 
logs into the fire for hours and 
making long lists of words until 
he finds the right one. The writer 
is Jerome David Salinger, and al- 
most all his fictional characters 
seem more real, more plausible, 
than he. 

In 21 years as a professional 
writer, he has produced only one 
novel, one collection entitled Nine Stories, 
and 20 other stories in magazines. And 
Salinger’s tempo is slowing: since 1953, 
he has published only four stories, though 
three of these are as long as short novels. 
He promises “some new material soon or 
Soon.” Despite the meagerness of his out- 
put, Salinger, at 42, has spoken with more 
magic, particularly to the young, than 
any other U.S. writer since World War II. 
The appearance this week of his new 
book, Franny and Zooey (Little, Brown; 
$4), actually two long, related stories that 
originally ran in The New Yorker, is not 
just a literary event but, to countless 
fans, an epiphany. Weeks before the offi- 
cial publication date, Salinger’s followers 
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queued up, and bookstores sold out their 
first supplies. To a large extent, the excite- 
ment is fueled by memories of Salinger’s 
most famous work. For of all the charac- 
ters set to paper by American authors 
since the war, only Holden Caulfield, the 
gallant scatologer of The Catcher in the 
Rye, has taken flesh permanently, as 
George F. Babbitt. Jay Gatsby, Lieut. 
Henry and Eugene Gant took flesh in the 
20s and ‘30s. 

The Good Bad Boys. A generation or 
two of high school and college students, 
particularly those who have at least 
a sneering acquaintance with the Ivy 
League, still see in Catcher their hymn, 
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SALINGER’s HoLpEN CAULFIELD 
Among the young, the mad, the saintly, 


their epic, their Treasury of Humor, and 
their manifesto against the world. A dec- 
ade after first publication, the book still 
sells 250,000 copies a year in the U 
ciologist David Riesman assigns Catcher 
in his Harvard course on Character and 
Social Structure in the U.S., perhaps be- 
cause every campus has its lonely crowd 
of imitation Holdens—doomed wearers 
of raincoats-in-December, who rehearse 
faithfully their Caulfield hyperbole (‘It 
was the last game of the year, and you 
were supposed to commit suicide or some- 
thing if old Pencey didn’t win’). 

Holden is not merely a sort of Penrod 
of the Angst age. He is more nearly a 
modern and urban Huckleberry Finn. 





.S. So- 


Both Huck and Holden are in the same 
lineage of what Critic Leslie Fiedler calls 
the Good Bad Boys of American litera- 
ture. Like Huck, Holden longs to be out 
of civilization and back in innocent nature. 
Like Huck, speaking the superbly authentic 
dialect of his age and his place. Holden is 
a runaway from respectability, the pos- 
sessor of a fierce sense of justice, the ar- 
biter of his own morality. If one fact 
more than any other links Catcher to its 
generation. it is that for Holden—as pre- 
sumably for his creator—the ultimate 
condemnation is summed up in the word 
phony. A whole, vague system of ethics 
centers around that word, and Holden 
Caulfield is its Kant. 

But Holden is not a rebel, though he 
is usually called that. He longs to do good 
in a dream world. When he broods 
about dirty words on the walls 
where little children can see them, 
or feels compassion for a prosti- 
tute. he is not protesting against 
“the system” or the adult order; 
he is merely suffering from the 
way things are, always and every- 
where. in a world of insufficient 
love. He is a self-conscious and 
sometimes absurd adolescent, but 
he is also a doomed human being 
of special sensitivity—not merely 
special, as Salinger might say, but 
Special. As such, he sets the theme 
for almost everything Salinger has 
written since Catcher. Most men 
know how to ignore, suppress or 
outwit the occasional suspicion 
that the world is really not to 
be borne—but the young, the 
mad, and the saints do not know 
the trick. To varying degrees, 
most Salinger characters, including- 
ing those in Franny and Zooey, 
belong in these three categories. 

Strangely enough, the young, 
slightly mad saints are also full 
of laughter. 

The characters of Salinger’s 
most astonishing legend belong 
to a gaudy and eccentric family 
named Glass. The chronicle of the 
clan’s fortunes is far from finished 
(the Glasses far made 





have so far 
their appearance only in Franny, 
Zooey, and five other stories), but 
it is already one of the indelible 
family sagas to appear in the U.S. 

The elder Glasses are Irish- 
Jewish vaudevillians now retired to a life 
of comfortable reminiscence. Les Glass 
and Bessie Gallagher, _ professionally 
known as Gallagher & Glass, achieved 
“more than just passing notability on 
the old Pantages and Orpheum circuits.” 
They are descended from “an astonish- 
ingly long and motley double-file of pro- 
fessional entertainers’; Les’s grandfather, 
for instance, was “a quite famous Polish- 
Jewish carnival clown named Zozo, who 
had a penchant—right up to the end, 
one necessarily gathers—for diving from 
immense heights into small containers of 
water.” The seven children, too, have 
been professionals; they were all prodi- 
gies, and they all appeared, at one time 
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going abroad 


for peace 


and profit 


There is some evidence that this country 
is at odds with itself with reference to invest- 
ments in foreign countries. 

On the one hand our government is 
promising enormous sums to help stimulate in- 
dustry and raise standards of living in many 
uncommitted countries. 

At the same time there are rumblings of 
stringent tax measures on overseas operations 
that would make private investment consider- 
ably more difficult than it is at present. 

We, at Celanese, believe there is an op- 
portunity as well as an obligation, for American 
business in foreign operations. We believe that 
by making available to other peoples the tech- 
nology and skills we possess in such abundance, 
we can help them help themselves to a better 
life, make friends and allies for the Free World 
point of view. 

But we believe this can only be done 
with the enthusiastic support of our govern- 
ment. This support must permit a reasonable 
return on capital risked abroad. And in many 
cases it will require low cost non-equity govern- 
ment financing to make possible large scale 
plant and utilities installations. 
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Celanese basic technology happens to be 
that of polymer chemistry—and corporate pol- 
icy calls for developing the widest possible range 
of products from this source. 

Since World War II the world’s less in- 
dustrialized countries have shown great eager- 
ness to produce locally the petrochemical and 
cellulose products we have developed and the 
more sophisticated industrial nations, notably 
Great Britain, Germany, Canada, Mexico, and 
Japan have become equally willing partners. 

Methods of making available Celanese 
technology vary to fit the needs, laws, customs 
and tax structures of the country involved. To 
many just-developing markets we ship finished 
or semi-finished products. We have found that 
marketing and merchandising can profitably 
precede plant construction in many areas. And 
the margin for error is markedly reduced. 

Despite the many political and technical 
problems of foreign business, we believe that 
the needs of people everywhere represent a 
challenge as well as a profit opportunity and 
we are prepared to do our part to fill them. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
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or another, on a radio kiddy-quiz called, 
slyly enough, /t’s a Wise Child. 

Any author who promises board and 
room to seven fictional child prodigies 
would seem to be diving into a container 
of water that is very small indeed. The 
Glass children, moreover, are brave, clean, 
reverent, and overwhelmingly lovable. Yet 
they never become the seven deadly sib- 
lings (at least they are never all deadly at 
the same time). The Irish strain makes 
them formidably talkative and occasion- 
ally fey. The Jewish strain lends family 
warmth as well as a talent for Talmudic 
brooding. The vaudeville heritage provides 
theatricality. 

The Prayer. The new book concerns a 
religious-emotional crisis in the life of 
Franny Glass, youngest member of the 
clan, and tells how her brother Zooey 
argues, browbeats and jollies her out of it. 

Franny is first seen during a football 
weekend being met at the station by a 
young man named Lane Coutell. The train 
pulls in; “Like so many people who, per- 
haps, ought to be issued only a very pro- 
bational pass to meet trains, he tried to 
empty his face of all expression that might 
quite simply, perhaps even beautifully, 
reveal how he felt about the arriving 
person.” This is the sort of bull’s-eye at 
which Salinger is unmatched. It is felt by 
the flesh as much as by the mind; for an 
instant, the reader's cheeks sag as he re- 
members, with ridiculous guilt, the last 
time he met a train. 

During lunch (at a French restaurant, 
naturally; Lane is no steak man), the 
young man turns out to be insufferable. 
Salinger destroys him mercilessly as he 
shows Lane smugly explaining some choice 
portions of his latest A paper. Gradually 
it becomes clear what is troubling Franny; 
she suffers, like Holden Caulfield, from an 
intense weariness of all that is phony, 
from an oversensitivity to the world. She 
is sick of all the egos madly dancing 
around her—at school, in her summer 





theater, at the luncheon table at which 
Lane Coutell is dissecting Flaubert along 
with his frogs’ legs. To escape, Franny has 
seized on a religious classic called The 
Way of a Pilgrim, in which an anonymous 
Russian peasant tells how he roamed the 
land first learning, and then teaching, the 
Jesus Prayer. “*Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy on me.’ I mean that's what it is,” 
Franny explains with careful casualness. 
“If you keep saying that prayer over and 
over again—you only have to do it with 
your lips at first—then eventually what 
happens, the prayer becomes self-active. 
Something /appens after a while. I don't 
know what, but something happens, and 
the words get synchronized with the per- 
son’s heartbeats . . .” 

Lane, bored, listens just closely enough 
to be able to dismiss the whole thing: “I 
mean I think all those religious experi- 
ences have a very obvious psychological 
background.” He is supposedly talking as 
a realist, but he obviously knows nothing 
about reality. Franny, on the contrary— 
weak, overwrought, muttering mysticism 
—has about her the Juminous common 
sense and the clear eye for life that mark 
all the memorable Salinger girls of what- 
ever age, from Phoebe Caulfield on, Even- 
tually Franny faints. When the story first 
appeared, coed readers, earthy creatures 
all, ignored Salinger’s mysticism and de- 
cided that she was pregnant. (So did their 
mothers, who telephoned by the dozens to 
say not on any account to go to Dart- 
mouth the next weekend.) But Franny is 
not pregnant. When she comes back to 
consciousness, she stares at the ceiling, 
then begins to move her lips soundlessly 
over and over again in the Jesus Prayer. 

Family Guru. In Zooey (which ap- 
peared two years later, and is as long 
and discursive as Franny is tightly and 
conventionally constructed), Franny has 
come back from the weekend and has 
taken to the couch in the Glass living 
room, clutching The Way of a Pilgrim, 
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ZOOEY 
Like a Jewish-lrish Mohican. 


and petting her cat, Bloomberg. About 
her hover her actor brother Zooey (Zach- 
ary on the TV credits) and her mother 
Bessie. Zooey is a brilliant, funny and 
frighteningly eloquent “verbal stunt pilot” 
who, in the words of another member of 
the family, looks like “the blue-eyed Jew- 
ish-Lrish Mohican scout who died in your 
arms at the roulette table at Monte Car- 
lo.” Bessie, vainly offering restorative cups 
of chicken soup to her daughter, is a 
fading Irish rose, looking touchingly mar- 
supial in her blue kimono equipped with 
huge auxiliary pockets, whose contents 
Salinger, a master list maker, thoughtfully 
assays. 

Zooey begins as she invades the bath- 
room occupied by her son to start a 71- 
page dialogue that leaves broad hints, for 
those who care to take them, that Salinger 
has set himself to writing an American 
Remembrance of Things Past. From this 
scene of high family comedy—Zooey in 
the tub with the shower curtain drawn for 
decency, affectionately insolent and fight- 
ing for a little privacy, Bessie philosophi- 
cal and unbudgeable on the toilet seat, 
brooding over her family's fate—the read- 
er learns that these two are not the 
only characters surrounding Franny in her 
crisis. 

One of the others, the central but still 
shadowy character of the whole Glass 
legend, is Seymour, both family ghost and 
family guru, of whom little is said in the 
present book beyond the fact that he 
killed himself almost seven years before, 
that he was (at least in the eyes of his 
family) both a genius and a near saint, 
and that he relentlessly haunts all the 
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surviving Glasses. It was Seymour who 
forced the other, younger Glass children 
to swallow an indigestible mass of East- 
ern mysticism and Western philosophy 
so that now they somehow give the im- 
pression of having collected quotations 
from Epictetus rather than baseball cards, 
of having played catch with some West 
Side reincarnation of Buddha. It is Salin- 
gers special triumph that the wondrous 
and weird, the trivial and homey, coexist 
with complete naturalness—and humor— 
in the Glass world.* 

It is in this atmosphere that Zooey 
attempts to bring Franny out of her ob- 
session with the Jesus Prayer, mostly by 
seeking to show her that in her with- 
drawal from the people around her, by her 
spurning “cups of consecrated chicken 
soup” (“which is the only kind anybody 
offsrs around this madhouse”), she is 
being egotistical. He fails, but much later, 
at the climax of the story, Zooey enters 
an unused bedroom in the huge apart- 
ment. It once belonged to Seymour, and 
it still contains a private phone listed in 
Seymour's name. Zooey sits for nearly an 
hour in a near trance, a pocket handker- 
chief on his head—this is the sort of 
touch that hooks itself permanently in the 
minds of Salinger readers—and then picks 
up the phone. A role is played. an identity 
shuffled (why and how involves compli- 
cations that defy summary but seem per- 
fectly plausible in the Salinger vaude- 
ville}, and finally Zooey talks Franny 
around by invoking, of course, the dead 
brother. 

When they were child prodigies on 
radio, Zooey reminds her, Seymour always 
insisted that they shine their shoes “for 
the Fat Lady”—for all the lonely, un- 
lovely, unseen but very real people “out 
there.” 
you listening to me? There isn’t anyone 
out there who isn’t Seymour's Fat Lady. 
Don't you know that? Don’t you know 
that goddam secret yet? And don't you 
know—listen to me, now—don't you 
know who that Fat Lady really is? ... 
Ah, buddy. Ah, buddy. It's Christ himself. 
Christ himself, buddy.” 


* His virtuosity takes odd but effective forms, 
as when he leads the reader back to the Glasses’ 
misty childhood with a list of things Bessie sees 
in a medicine cabinet 
“lodine, Mercirochrome, vitamin capsules, den- 
tal Noss, aspirin, Anacin, Buflerin, Argyrol, Mus- 
terole, Ex-Lax, Milk of Magnesia, Sal Hepatica, 
Aspergum, two Gillette razors, one Schick In- 
jector razor, two tubes of shaving cream, a bent 
and somewhat torn snapshot fat black-and- 
white cat asleep on a porch railing, three combs, 
two hairbrushes, a bottle of Wildroot hair oint- 
ment, a bottle of Fitch Dandruff Remover, a 
small, unlabelled box of glycerine suppositories, 
Vicks Nose Drops, Vicks VapoRub, six bars of 
castile soap, the stubs of three tickets to a 1046 
musical comedy ("Call Me Mister”), a tube of 
depilatory cream, three pairs of scissors, a nail 
file, an unclouded blue marble (known to mar- 
ble shooters, at least in the twenties, as a 
“purey”), a cream for contracting enlarged 
a pair of tweezers, the strapless chassis 
of a girl’s or woman's gold wristwatch, a box of 
girl's boarding-school 
class ring with a chipped onyx stone, a bottle 
of Stopette -and, inconceivably or no, quite a 
good deal more.” 
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Zooey’s monologue soars: “Are” 


Franny listens, smiles, and peacefully 
goes to sleep. 

Astonishing Life. The reader may al- 
most feel sorry that she has exchanged the 
mystic’s mad glint for the calm smile of 
a mere lover of humanity. And the parable 
of the Fat Lady may seem intellectually 
underweight. But Zooey’s lyric rant is not 
a seminarian’s thesis; it is a gift of love 
received from Seymour and transmitted 
to a distraught, prayer-drunk, 20-year-old 
girl. Apart from questioning the depth of 
this message, critics—notably Alfred 
Kazin, who apologizes solemnly for having 
to say it—have suggested that the Glass 
children are too cute and too possessed by 
self-love. The charge is unjust. They are 
too clearly shadowed by death, even in 
their woolliest, most kittenish moments, 
to be cute, and they are too seriously 
worried about the very danger of self-love 
to be true egotists. 

Some readers also object to the book’s 
italicized talkiness. But the talk, like the 
book itself, is dazzling, joyous and satisfy- 
ing. Holden Caulfield was a gentle heart 
who lacked the strength to survive; Zooey 
and his sister in the end are harried but 
whole. Above all, by sheer force of eye and 
ear—rather than by psychologizing, which 
he detests—Salinger has given them, like 
Holden. an astonishing degree of life, a 
stunning and detailed air of presence. So 
real are the Glasses in fact (an American 
student in Venice remembers that some- 
one called him excitedly from a bar one 
night to say that he had just met Sey- 
mour Glass’s brother-in-law) that readers 
feel sure that the stories must be autobio- 
graphical. But Salinger has done his super- 
human best to keep that matter dark. 

Get Well Soon. As nearly as is possible 
in an age in which all relations are public, 
J. D. Salinger lives the life of a recluse. 
He says that he needs this isolation to 
keep his creativity intact, that he must 
not be interrupted “during working 
years.” But the effort of evading the 
world must by now be almost more tiring 
than a certain amount of normal sociabili- 
ty would be. One critic and fellow novel- 
ist. Harvey Swados, has in fact suggested, 
pettishly, that Salinger’s reputation is in 
part a consequence of his “tantalizing 
physical inaccessibility.” 

He has only once answered a reporter's 
questions (she was a 16-year-old Windsor, 
Vt.. high school girl who wrote an article 
for her school paper in 1953). He will 
turn and run if addressed on the street by 
a stranger, and his picture has not ap- 
peared on a dust jacket since the first 
two printings of Catcher (it was yanked 
off the third edition at his request), He 
has refused offers from at least three book 
clubs for Franny and Zooey, and has not 
sold anything to the movies since Holly- 
wood made a Susan Hayward Kleenex- 
dampener of his Uncle Wiggily in Con- 
necticut in 1949. 

Salinger’s family and friends respect 
his hermitage and protect him like Swiss 
pikemen. For some of them, the con- 
spiracy of silence is wearying; Author 
Peter De Vries clams as loyally as anyone, 
but admits that knowing Salinger makes 
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him feel like a TV gangster: “You go 
skulking around not talking.” 

Salinger fans have filled the resultant 
vacuum with splendid imagination. The 
author apparently listens now and then 
behind his locked door, because in Sey- 
mour, an Introduction, his fictional alter 
ego refers to “poignant get-well-soon 
notes from old readers of mine who have 
somewhere picked up the bogus informa- 
tion that I spend six months of the year 
in a Buddhist monastery and the other 
six in a mental institution.” One source 
of bogus information is the author him- 
self; in the jacket blurb for Franny and 
Zooey, which he wrote himself, he says 
with coy fraudulence that “I live in West- 
port with my dog.” The dark facts are 
that he has not lived in Westport or 
had a dog for years. But to disprove such 
rumors and humors involves infiltrating 
a distant-early-warning system equipped 
to detect journalists half a continent 
away. 

Searching for Seymour. Some of the 
Glass legend, of course, parallels fact. All 
the Glass brothers sometimes sound like 
Salinger—introspective. sensitive, ob- 
sessed with words, hating what 
phony, dabbling in mysticism—and _ in- 
cidents in the author's life turn up later in 
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his fiction. Like the Glass children, Sal- 
inger was born in New York to a Jewish 
father and a Christian mother (to soothe 
her in-laws-to-be, Scotch-Irish Marie Jil- 
lich changed her name to Miriam when 
she married Sol Salinger), But Sol was, 
and is, a prosperous importer of hams 
and cheeses, and any connection he or 
Miriam ever had with show business is 
well hidden by the Salinger counterintel- 
ligence apparatus. 

Sonny, as he was then called, a solemn, 
polite child who liked to take long walks 
by himself. had no brothers and only one 
sister, Doris, who was eight years older 
than he. Salinger once said that Seymour 
and Holden were modeled aiter a dead 
school friend, so reporters and Ph.D. can- 
didates are forever searching for him. At 
least two of the author’s prep school ac- 
quaintances died young, one of them a boy 
of great brilliance. But intensive detective 
work shows that Salinger, like a lonely 
child inventing brothers and sisters, has 
drawn most of his characters out of his 
own rare imagination. 

Unlike Zooey and the rest, Sonny was 
anything but a Quiz Kid. His grades at 
public schools in Manhattan's Upper West 
Side were mostly Bs, but arithmetic baf- 
fled him. His IQ test score was merely 
average at 1o4, and his deportment was 
sometimes poor. The tall, skinny boy had 
a better time of it at Camp Wigwam in 
Harrison, Me., where, at eleven, he played 
a fair game of tennis, made friends readi- 
ly, and was voted “the most popular 
actor of 1930.” 

Concerned about his studies, Sonny's 
parents enrolled him in Manhattan’s high- 
ly rated McBurney School when he was 
13 (at the enrollment interview, he said 
he was interested in dramatics and tropi- 
cal fish). He flunked out a year later. A 
friend who knew Sonny then recalled that 
“he wanted to do unconventional things. 
For hours, no one in the family knew 
where he was or what he was doing; he 
just showed up for meals. He was a nice 
boy, but he was the kind of kid who, if 
you wanted to have a card game, wouldn’t 
join in.” 

Unhidden Tears. When he was 1s, 
Sonny was banished to Valley Forge Mil- 
itary Academy, a seat of learning heavily 
fortified with boxwood hedges and Revo- 
lutionary War cannon against dangers 
lurking in the Pennsylvania hills. Al- 
though the school is a recognizable model 
for Pencey Prep, the neurosis farm in 
Catcher, young Salinger—who talked of 
grabbing the big loot as a Hollywood 
writer-producer—was no Holden Caul- 
field. Classmate Alton McCloskey, first 
sergeant in Corporal Salinger’s B Com- 
pany and now a retired milk dealer in 
Lock Haven, Pa., remembers crawling 
through the fence with Salinger after 
lights out to poach local beer taps, but he 
is sure that Salinger never went AWOL, 
as Holden did, and practiced only ac- 
cepted sorts of nonconformism. 

In June 1936 Valley Forge gave him 
his only diploma. As literary editor of the 
yearbook, Salinger presented to the school 
a damply magnificent floral arrangement, 
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Not too cashmere and flannel skirt. 


since set to music and still sung at Last 
Parade: 

Hide not thy tears on this last day 

Your sorrow has no shame; 

To march no more midst lines of grey; 

No longer play the game. 

Four years have passed in joyful ways— 

Wouldst stay these old times dear? 

Then cherish now these fleeting days, 

The few while you are here... 

Off to Bydgoszcz. At night, tenting 
a blanket over his head to hide his flash- 
light beam from the Valley Forge duty 
officer, Salinger (by now called Jerry) had 
written his first short stories. But if he 
told his family that he intended to be an 
author, he did not convince Papa Sol. 
In 1937. after Jerry spent a few unpro- 
ductive weeks at New York University, 
the two Salingers set out for Vienna. “I 
was supposed to apprentice myself to the 
Polish ham business,’ Salinger wrote in 
a 1944 issue of Story Magazine. “They 
finally dragged me off to Bydgoszcz for 
a couple of months, where I slaughtered 
pigs, wagoned through the snow with the 
big slaughtermaster, Came back to Amer- 








ica and tried college for half a semester, 
but quit like a quitter.” 

Salinger’s last brush with institutional 
wisdom came at Columbia, where he 
signed up for a short-story course given 
by Whit Burnett. editor of Story. In 1942 
the author was drafted and used his week- 
end passes to hole up in hotel rooms with 
his typewriter. Typical of his output then 
Was an earnest piece for Story, and a 
weepy lament in the Saturday Evening 
Post about a sensitive young man who 
dies before he has time to finish the 
world’s greatest novel, but whose brother, 
in penitence for his sins, abandons his 
own career as the world’s greatest song- 
writer to finish the book. 

By 1944 the author was stationed in 
Tiverton, Devonshire, training with a 
small counterintelligence detachment of 
the 4th Infantry Division—almost exactly 
the situation of Sergeant X, the tor- 
mented hero of the warmest and best of 
the Nine Stories, For Esmé—With Love 
and Squalor (the author, like Sergeant 
X, passed the time by listening to choir 
practice at a Methodist church in Tiver- 
ton). On June 6, five hours after the 
first assault forces hit Utah Beach, Sal- 
inger landed with the 4th in Normandy, 
stayed with the division through the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. He was an aloof, soli- 
tary soldier whose job was to discover 
Gestapo agents by interviewing French 
civilians and captured Germans. In 
France, Staff Sergeant Salinger had an 
audience with War Correspondent Ernest 
Hemingway, who read Salinger’s work 
and, possibly in appreciation of it (Jesus, 
he has a helluva talent”), took out his 
Luger and shot the head off a chicken. 
Salinger used a similar incident in Esmé. 

Foxhole Writer. With a swagger, the 
prospering young author in 1944 sent 
Burnett a $200 check to help other young 
writers, and added: “Am. still writing 
whenever [ can find the time and an 
unoccupied foxhole.” He carried a type- 
writer around in his Jeep, and an Army 
acquaintance remembers him typing 
away, crouching under a table, while his 
area was under attack. Salinger’s stories 
were improving, although his dialogue still 
had the kind of workmanlike falsity 
taught in writing classes. In one of his 
Post stories, Salinger introduced Sergeant 
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Vincent Caulfield, who “has a kid brother 
in the Army who flunked out of a lot of 
schools” and who is apparently killed in 
action in the Pacific. The story shows 
Salinger’s fictional preoccupation with 
dead brothers, and his bent for starting 
his legends by killing off his main char- 
acter. (The Glass legend similarly began 
with Seymour's suicide, in A Perfect Day 
for Bananafish, in 1948.) 

Salinger in 1946 was back in New York, 
rid not only of soldiering but of a brief. 
unsuccessful marriage to a European wom- 
an physician. Though the two were ob- 
viously incompatible, he later insisted 
that they had a telepathic link, were 
aware of the same events happening at 
the same time. He lived with his parents 
on Park Avenue and spent his nights in 
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Not just spec 


Greenwich Village. Gentle and humorous, 
he loved arguing about grammar and aug- 
mented his skinny frame with bar bells. 
Although this was years before Buddhism 
was peddled in supermarkets, he eagerly 
studied Zen, gave reading lists on the 
subject to his dates. He brought an aston- 
ishing collection of girls to the Village, 
bagged with unobtrusive efficiency at a 
drugstore in Manhattan's chaste Barbizon 
Hotel for Women. Friends could almost 
see him storing up dialogue. The Barry- 
more of Camp Wigwam fended off too- 
curious Barbizonians with elaborate leg- 
pulls; one girl returned to the real world 
convinced that he was a goalie for the 
Montreal Canadiens. 

Across the River. Soon Salinger was 
much too absorbed with writing to need 
the Village, and he began a series of with- 
drawals. The first took him to a cottage 
24 miles away, in Tarrytown. Friends 
apparently found his address, because he 
hid out in a sweatbox near the Third 
Avenue el for his three-week push to 
finish Catcher. He decided to move again, 
and in one of the notable failures of Zen 
archery, hit on Westport. The artsy-ginsy 
exurb was no place for Salinger. “A 
writer's worst enemy is another writer,” 
he remarked ungraciously and accurately 
somewhat later. 

There were no writers in Cornish, N.H., 
and no plumbing or furnace in the gam- 
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brel-roofed cottage Salinger bought on a 
go-acre hillside tract overlooking the 
Connecticut River. That winter he hap- 
pily carried water from his stream and 
cut wood with a chain saw. For company 
he hiked across the river to Windsor 
Vt., and passed the time with teen-agers 
in a juke joint called Nap’s Lunch. The 
kids loved him, but mothers worried that 
the tall, solemn writer fellow from New 
York would put their children in a book. 
The Blue Suitcase. In 1953. at a party 
in Manchester. Vt.. Salinger met Claire 
Douglas, an English-born Radcliffe stu- 
dent. She was unimpeachably _ right- 


looking. extraordinarily pretty, not too 
categorically cashmere sweater and flan- 
nel skirt. Claire was fascinated by the 
intense 


34-year-old author, and visited 





him several times in Cornish. She soothed 
her family with a story that showed close 
attention to the master’s style: Salinger 
lived, she said, with his mother, sister, 15 
Buddhist monks, and a yogi who stood 


on his head. The girl discovered mys- 
ticism. “She was hung on the Jesus 
Prayer,” recalls her brother Gavin, a 





wandering movie photographer. “Jerry is 
very good at hanging people on things.’ 
Abruptly, Claire broke off with Salinger 
and married a young blue-suit from the 
Harvard Business School, Just as abrupt- 
ly, she ended the marriage after several 
months and returned to Cornish. She 
and Salinger were married in 1955. His 
wedding present to his bride was Franny, 
whose heroine has Claire's looks. manner- 
isms, and—the sort of private salute that 
amuses the author—-Claire’s blue suitcase. 
Uncharacteristically, Salinger threw a 
party to celebrate his marriage—it was 
attended by his mother, his sister (a 
twice-divorced dress buyer at Blooming- 
dale’s}, and Claire’s first husband, A little 
later, at the Cornish town meeting, prank- 
sters elected Salinger Town Hargreave— 
an honorary office unseriously given to 
the most recently married man; he is 
supposed to round up pigs whenever they 
get loose. Salinger was unamused. 
Artistic Battle. He had begun another 
of his withdrawals; he no longer spoke to 
the teen-agers with whom he had talked 
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for hours in Nap’s Lunch, cut off his 
widely spaced visits with Cornish neigh- 
bors. Occasionally he was seen at work in 
the nearby Dartmouth library, wearing, as 
a friend described it at the time, a checked 
wool shirt and “Genghis Khan beard.” His 
working habits have not changed: Salinger 
takes a packed lunch to his cement-block 
cell, and works from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. He can be reached there by phone— 
but, says a relative, “the house had damn 
well better be burning down.” When he is 
not working, Salinger watches TV as avid- 
as any Fat Lady. 

The authors most recent withdrawal 
may mean merely that his social needs 
are met by a wife and two children 
(Matthew, and Peggy, a precociously 
bright five-year-old). But Salinger is at 
work on his first really large body of fic- 
tion. The Glass family story cycle is al- 
ready far longer than Catcher, and clearly 
it is nowhere near completion (a friend 
reports that Salinger intends to write a 
Glass trilogy). Since his marriage, the 
author has exhausted himself, and his 
supply of sociability, in a protracted ef- 
fort to give his legend structure and direc- 
tion, to deal with characters who speak 
his own most shadowed thoughts, and to 
solve the snarls caused by piecemeal pub- 
lication. His face, after six years of strug- 
gle, shows the pain of an artistic battle 
whose outcome still cannot be seen. The 
battle almost certainly involves the mat- 
ter of Seymour's sainthood and suicide. 

Into the Essence. Once there was a 
man (so goes an ancient Taoist legend) 
who was so expert at judging horses that 
he ignored such trivialities as color and 
sex, looking as he did into the very essence 
of the beasts. Such a man, gifted with the 
eye for the core of reality, was Seymour 
at least in the estimation of his family. 
His oldest surviving brother, Buddy Glass, 
remarks: “I haven't been able to think 
of anybody whom I'd care to send out to 
look for horses in his stead.” 

rhe evolution of Seymour into this be- 
ing of almost supersensory perception is 
one of the more fascinating parts of 
J. D. Salinger’s history. Seymour first 
appeared in the limpid. shattering, 1948 
short story, A Perfect Day for Bananafish, 
in which he goes swimming with a little 
girl on a Florida beach and, overcome by 
her innocence, swallows too much sublimi- 
ty (or, one guesses later, too much des- 
pair). He returns to his hotel room, where 
his wife has been gabbling on the phone 
to her mother, and shoots himself through 
the head. Reasons for the cryptic suicide 
were suggested in a superb story written 
seven vears later, Raise High the Roof 
Beam, Carpenters, in which Seymour's 
wedding day is recalled; it shows a sensi- 
tive, gentle, somewhat weak man about to 
tie himself to a mass of hair nets, deo- 
dorant bottles and parroted psychiatric 
untruths. 

But not until Salinger’s latest (1959), 
most convoluted and runic story, Sey- 
mour, an Introduction, in which the char- 
acter is traced even farther back, 
Seymour appear as a saint and major poet 
(although almost the only poetic evidence 
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given is a verse Seymour wrote when he 
was eight: “John Keats,/John Keats,/ 
John,/Please put your scarf on”), The ac- 
count was ostensibly set down by Buddy 
as a memorial, and the neurotically in- 


| volved style, the endless self-conscious 


asides to the reader.* the masses of pa- 
rentheses suggest brilliantly that the nar- 
rator is cracking under the strain of hav- 
ing to live with the ever-growing memory 
of a loved but envied dead man, Seymour, 
an Introduction is one of the masterly 
seriocomic performances of recent litera- 
ture. But in it, Seymour's suicide no long- 


| er makes sense. Saints may be martyred, 


but they do not shoot themselves. If the 
suicide in the hotel room was the act of a 
man weakened to insanity, then the whole 
legend is meaningless; Seymour supposed- 
ly was the sanest and strongest of men. 
If it was the departure of a holy man 
from an unworthy world, it was out of 
character; Seymour taught his six disci- 
ples not only to love and forgive the 
world but also, one judges from Zooey, 
to play their parts in the world whole- 
heartedly. The suicide was wrong, and, as 
Buddy now explains him, Seymour was 
not capable of a wrong act. 

Love & Death. Can Salinger write 
his way back to the suicide and make his 
myth whole? If he brings it off, what he 
will have is anybody's guess. But it is 
certain that the Glass legend's landscape 
will be largely interior; there will be little 
of the panoramic sweep of the social 
novel. But whatever its form, it will ex- 
press the essence of Salinger’s time, em- 


| bodied in the only theme Salinger has 





ever written about—the predicament of 
the good, sensitive man in a private world 
of love and death. It is his rare skill to 
make even goodness credible. He is a sen- 
timentalist. but his sentiment is counter- 
weighted by a colloquial, ironic style, and 
it has not impaired his judgment. More 
important, he is one of today’s few seri- 
ous authors who write about their char- 
acters—about man—with hope. 

Salinger is clearly an original, the kind 
whose shadow is seen not in the writers 
who precede him but in those who follow. 
If he were to stop writing now, The 
Catcher in the Rye would be judged a 


| small masterpiece—say about the size of 


| 


The Red Badge of Courage—the Nine 
Stories a collection unmatched since 
Hemingway's Jn Our Time, and Franny 
and Zooey a glowing minor work, This 
much is a certainty: there is no one 
writing now who could be sent to look 
for horses in his stead. 


*% Buddy's style reflects Salinger’s own most 
delicate apostrophes, such as this dedication of 
Franny and Zoocy: “As nearly as possible in the 
spirit of Matthew Salinger, age one, urging a 
luncheon companion to accept a cool lima bean, 
I urge my editor, mentor, and (heaven help 
him) closest friend, William Shawn, genius 
domus of The New Yorker, lover of the long 
shot, protector of the unprolific, defender of the 
hopelessly flamboyant, most unreasonably mod- 
est of born great artist-editors, to accept this 
pretty skimpy-looking book.” Shawn, graciously 
bowing in reply, has ordered that The New 
Vorker give away 6,000 copies of the book this 
Christmas, 
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If you can describe the job you want a truck to do, 
White can build the truck to do it 


Jot down your job requirements. 
We'll send the answers back to you 
packed into your WHITE. 

Because for each of your special 
needs there’s a WHITE component 
that fills the bill—exactly. And if 
you come up with one that even we 


haven’t heard of ... 
will design it! 

Your WHITE doesn’t even begin 
“being built’’ until you point out the 
job you want it to do. (It’s no mass- 
produced, assembly-line vehicle 
already sitting in our yard, waiting to 


our engineers 


“come close’’ to your specifications.) 
It’s stamped yours by WHITE — the 
company that stays close to its cus- 
tomers. And listens when they speak. 
THE WHITE Motor COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 
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INGENIOU Finding ways to make 

communications more 
efficient is an ITT specialty. In Belgium, 
France and Switzerland, ITT companies 
engineered and built the world’s first nation- 
wide and international subscriber-to- 
subscriber dialing systems. And for the Paris 
network, ITT developed the world’s first fully 
electronic automatic private branch tele- 
phone exchange. Here at home, ITT is a 
major supplier to nearly 1,000 U.S. independ- 
ent phone companies for equipment ranging 
from PAX systems and handsets of every 
variety to cable and huge switching systems. 
All in all, more than 10 million lines of ITT 
System automatic and manual switching 
equipment are in use this minute serving 
communications needs around the world. 


INTERNATIONAL tive ison: 
wide organi- 
zation includes divisions and subsidiaries 
throughout the United States and in the 
following countries and territories in 
Europe, Latin America, North America, 
and the Far East: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, Iran, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Republic of South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Venezuela, Virgin Islands. 
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IN TOT We are communications spe- 

cialists. Our systems and 
equipment span the earth, traverse its oceans, 
orbit through its surrounding spaces. For 
example: ITT companies design and make 
eléctronic components; manage communica- 
tions networks throughout the world; maintain 
military warning systems; plan security counter- 
measures; even produce and merchandise 
consumer products. Chances are if the job 
is in electronics/telecommunications an ITT 
company has a role in it somewhere. Our full 
name: International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. Address: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 
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Expensive equipment is designed to show your operating guaranteed for fast, smooth work-flow and efficiency in 
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vestment is multiplied through costly delays and loss of system and other continuous multiple-part forms that give practical 
control. Moore forms are designed as the heart of your system, benefits to high-speed tabulated runs. BUILD CONTROL WITH... 
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AUTO WORKERS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
What Walter Won 


The settlement that Walter Reuther 
was in the process of wresting from Gen- 
eral Motors last week promised in many 
ways to be the best bargain for his United 
Auto Workers since World War II. By 
Reuther’s own estimate, he won an aver- 
age 12¢ hourly take-home raise and he 
drove much closer toward his goal of a 
guaranteed annual wage. Altogether, 
counting wage raises and new benefits, 
G.M.’s labor costs would go up an esti- 
mated 20¢ to 25¢ an hour in the first 
year of the contract. Reuther crowed that 
the deal was “noninflationary’—a claim 
strongly echoed by the Administration, 
G.M. made no such boast, but its cap- 
tains told Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg that 1962 auto prices would not 
go up. 

The Cold-Shower Glow. General Mo- 
tors gave Reuther pretty much the same 
beribboned package that he got two weeks 
earlier at American Motors Corp.—but 
without profit sharing. One reason for 
G.M.'s sudden retreat was that it wants 
nothing to block what it hopefully ex- 
pects to be a banner selling year. Said 
American Motors Vice President Ed Cush- 
man: “You should have seen Walter's 
eyes light up like a pinball machine when 
two G.M. vice presidents predicted a 
7,250,000-car year for 1962. Walter knew 
he had power there.” 

More than that, Reuther knew that the 
Kennedy Administration was pressing for 
a quick settlement. On the strength of 
repeated hints dropped by Arthur Gold- 
berg. Detroit became convinced that the 
Administration was prepared to take ex- 
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traordinary action in case of an auto 
strike that might jeopardize the business 
recovery and the defense speedup. While 
General Motors figured it could econom- 
ically risk a walkout, it also figured that 
to do so would only invite prompt gov- 
ernment intervention that very likely 
would enforce the same kind of settle- 
ment that G.M. accepted voluntarily. 

That feeling was strengthened early 
last week when, just 17 hours before the 
strike deadline, a personal telegram came 
in to*both sides from President Kennedy, 
emphasizing “the high degree of respon- 
sibility you bear to the country...” In 
the final countdown, G.M. began to make 
one concession after another. After 17 
solid hours of hard bargaining, Walter 
Reuther stepped out wearing a_cold- 
shower glow. “I feel very good,” he 
beamed. “I'm delighted.” 

G.M. was less delighted. At week's end, 
wildcat strikes continued to flare up, and 
local contracts had been signed in only six 
of G.M.’s 129 plants. The odds were that 
many plants would be struck this week at 
least briefly, but most Detroiters were 
convinced that the “national economic 
agreement” between G.M. and the U.A.W. 
would soon be signed—and that Ford and 
Chrysler, in turn, would also buy it. 

Another Buzz. In return for three years 
of labor peace, G.M. agreed to retain the 
cost-of-living escalator clause as well as 
annual productivity wage boosts of 6¢ an 
hour or 246% (whichever is greater). But 
the biggest gains came in job-security 
benefits for a union that is increasingly 
worried about automation-inspired lay- 
ofis. An auto worker will now get 65% 
of his take-home pay for hours that he 
does not work during “short” weeks. 
When he is laid off, he will collect, be- 
tween company payments and state un- 
employment compensation benefits, 75% 
to 80% of take-home for a maximum of 
52 weeks. (Previously, he got about 65% 
of take-home for up to 26 weeks.) 

Desirable as new buffers against the 
pang of chronic unemployment were, some 
critics contended that the U.A.W.-G.M. 
deal made it almost worthwhile for a man 
to be laid off. And auto settlements usu- 
ally are contagious throughout the basic 
industries. If the auto settlement leads to 
similar raises elsewhere, it would surely 
prove inflationary—Reuther and Wash- 
ington economists to the contrary. On 
the brighter side. the prospect of a con- 
tinuing free flow of cars off the assembly 
lines is good news for the steelmakers, who 
now comfortably talk of increasing output 
to 85% of capacity before year’s end. 
And they, unlike the automakers, are 
already buzzing about hiking prices. 

A Sort of Carrot. Determined to head 
the steelmen off, President Kennedy last 
week lectured them even more sternly 
than he had Detroit. A $4- to $s5-a-ton 
boost in steel prices, wrote the President 
in a letter sent to the bosses of the na- 
tion's top twelve steel companies, would 
swell defense costs by $500 million a year 
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A J.F.K. telegram helped. 


and would inevitably trigger other price 
rises. The President's economic advisers 
figured that, even at present price levels, 
steelmen would net a comfortable 7% to 
15% of stockholders’ equity in the months 
ahead. 

As clinchers, the President held out 
both a stick and a carrot. If the steelmen 
insisted on higher prices, he warned, “the 
consequences might be so grave as to re- 
quire the adoption of restrictive mone- 
tary and fiscal measures.” Clearly, that 
was a threat that whatever steelmen 
might gain from higher prices, they could 
expect to lose in Government-pegged high- 
er interest rates and taxes. But if the 
companies held the price line now, wrote 
the President, then in next spring's labor 
negotiations “it would clearly be the turn 
of the labor representatives to limit wage 
demands.” 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Block That Merger! 


What merger-minded U.S. bankers re- 
gard as malicious harassment continued to 
be Department of Justice policy last week. 
Undeterred by the refusal of a Federal 
court fortnight ago to bar absorption of 
Chicago's City National Bank & Trust Co. 
by the Continental Illinois National 
Bank, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy’s trustbusters raced into New York 
in an attempt to block the merger of the 
Hanover Bank (assets: $2 billion) and the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. (assets: $3.7 
billion ). 

The proposed combine would create the 
third largest bank in New York City and 
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the fourth largest in the nation,* but both 
the New York Superintendent of Banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board had ruled 
there would be no harm to the public 
interest. Thus encouraged, the banks pre- 
pared to join forces as Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co., but 15 minutes after 
the merger technically went into effect, 
Justice Department lawyers arrived in a 
New York Federal court demanding a 
temporary restraining order. Among their 
charges was the somewhat odd argument 
that when the two banks began to talk 
merger last January, they automatically 
engaged in restraint of interstate trade. 

Because the merger was officially, 
though not actually, in force, Federal 
Judge John M. Cashin refused Justice its 
temporary injunction. But this was cold 
comfort to Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
for first thing this week the Justice De- 
partment, with Judge Cashin’s consent, 
will be back in court requesting annul- 
ment of the merger. 


AUTOS 
Middle-Sized Gamble 


Detroit’s biggest gamble of the 1962 
auto season is on the new intermediate 
models. At a press preview of its 1962s 
last week, the Chrysler Corp. revealed an 
approach all its own. Instead of bringing 
out an entirely new intermediate line, 
Chrysler has simply reduced the size of 
its Plymouths and Dodge Darts by two 
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inches in width and 7 inches in overall 


length. Ford has already brought out its 
intermediate entry—the Fairlane—which 
is approximately the size of standard se- 
dans of a decade ago. General Motors, 
following yet another tack, has put its 
money on the Chevy IT, only inches larger 
than a compact and apparently aimed at 
competing with Ford's bestselling Falcon, 

Candidly, Chrysler's young (42). new 
President Lynn Townsend explained the 
reasoning behind his strategy: the multi- 
plicity of new names and models has al- 
ready so confused the public that Chrysler 
decided to play it straight and simple. 
Said Townsend: “People like to feel that 
a Dodge is a Dodge and a Plymouth is 
a Plymouth. They feel slightly confused 
and faintly unhappy when a car they have 
owned for years suddenly gets itself a 
baby brothe 

Townsend's logic made special sense for 
Chrysler, which has already run $15.7 
million into the red in 1g61’s first six 
months and cannot well afford to blanket 
all of its competitors’ new models with 
Chrysler equivalents. And except for its 
intermediate gamble, Chrysler was playing 
its cards cautiously. Like almost all the 
1962s—some of which have finally been 
exposed to public view (see cuts)—the 
new Chrysler cars reflect a trend toward 
smoother lines. For the first time since 
1957, the Imperial and Chrysler models 
have lost their once-lofty fins. The new 
Imperials have a sharp, straight rear- 
fender line, the Chryslers a more rakish 
one that blends into a tapered rear deck. 
Chrysler's two handsome compacts, Val- 
iant and Lancer, remain essentially un- 
changed, but each, following the 1962 
tide, has acquired a bucket-seated, pizazz 
version; the Valiant Signet and Lancer 
Gran Turismo. 


CORPORATIONS 
According to Plan 


Diversification has come to have a 
magical sound. But it takes doing. A com- 
pany may wind up with an unwieldy as- 
sortment of unrelated products and a top 
management spread too thin. Three years 
ago, competitors predicted as much for 
Los Angeles’ Litton Industries, an elec- 
tronics firm that, largely through whirl- 
wind acquisitions, had soared to annual 
sales of $83 million in only five years of 
existence. 

Instead, Litton has just reported a 30°% 
increase in sales (to $245 million) from 
last year, and after-tax earnings of more 
than $ro million. And last week, in an- 
other manifestation of corporate coming 
of age, Litton got itself a new president. 
Slow-spoken Charles B. (“Tex”) Thorn- 
ton, 48, chairman and president of Litton 
founding, cut himself back to 
one title: chairman. He turned over the 
presidency to articulate, computer-quick 
Roy Ash, 42, who from the beginning has 
been Thornton's alter ego. 

The Goal: Leadership. Thornton and 
Ash only seem to be fanning out in all 
directions. Their success in building a 
clutch of purchased companies into a sin- 
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Litton’s Aso & THORNTON 
Buying up time. 


gle sound corporation rests, they say, on 
a detailed master plan that they drew up 
when they started Litton and are still fol- 
lowing. “Our goal,” explains Thornton 
coolly, “is leadership in the electronics 
industry.” 

In pursuit of that goal, Litton has 
been highly selective in its corporate ac- 
quisitions. ‘We have never bought a com- 
pany just to be getting another com- 
pany,” says Thornton. “We have bought 
time—time that otherwise would be lost 
to us forever. We have bought a product, 
a market, a research team, a management 
or a plant—things that would have taken 
us years to build from scratch.’ Current- 
ly, Litton gets an average of So feelers a 
month from firms that would like to be 
taken over. From this bunch, Thornton 
and Ash winnow out three or four a year. 

Out of the Lode. Thornton and Ash 
both came out of a peculiar lode of exec- 
utive talent: the U.S, Air Force’s World 
War II statistical control service. After 
the war, Thornton led out to Ford Motor 
Co, ten young officers who later became 
famed as “the Whiz Kids.’** Meantime, 
Ash went off to get an M.B.A. at Harvard 
Business School. (Since his family was 
too poor to send him to college, Ash has 
no B.A.—a fact that, he grins, “I hate 
to admit because someone's liable to take 
my master’s away.’’) 

When Thornton left Ford in 1948 to 
become operating chief at Hughes Air- 
craft, he recruited Ash as assistant con- 
troller. Five years later, the two decided 
to go into business on their own. Thornton 
persuaded Wall Street's Lehman Bros. to 
sponsor a novel financing deal: each in- 
vestor had to buy at least one package of 








Defense 
Group 


> Other ex-Whiz Kids: Secretary of 
Robert McNamara, Ford Motor Co 
Vice President James O, Wright 
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Homeowners rely upon colorful Rust-Oleum Colorful new beauty for your lawn furniture Rusty bikes, for example, can be snapped 
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tures, metal sash, equipment, etc handy new Rust-Oleum self-spray containers touch-up in a choice of many colors 


ve 









From porch railings and ornamental iron to Rust-Oleum coatings assure maximum pro Gutters pee! New Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum* 
playground equipment and screens tection and smart, modern color harmony for 1390 White specially formulated to protect new 
colorful Rust-Oleum coatings do the job plant interiors and machinery or old unpai ate d galvanized metal surfaces 














Construction equipment users help defeat Long-wearing Rust-Oleum coatings beautify Major trucking lines and carriers rely uf 
Old Man Weather with Rust-Oleum Speedy-Dry and protect costly water tanks to lower main 1's bright attra r ' resist 
coatings in a broad range of colors tenance costs for industry and municipality sbrasion, and road ¢ 








RUST-OLEUM. 
= S [OPS . 


Industrial users — 0 ot 


> coal cies th KU Pil q PRE we _— 


Apply eu g p-Proof Red Prime 
ely Bast Olewn ire beet) sree RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ¢ 2410 OAKTON STREET, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


over the sound rusted surface after scraping 
and se riist 








" brushing rust scale 0 

y. Specially-processed fish oil vehicle > 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Follow up with Rust-Oleum is distinctive as your own fingerprint Pek, — There are imitations, but only one Rust-Oleum 
desired Rust-Oleum top coat color to beautify uth 


as you protect 
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He showed us the promise o ‘a new Bibione 


Like so MANY orHeERs, Albert Einstein 
. came to America to find freedom of 
t thought and inquiry. And here his 
} (a : : 
genius was fulfilled. Here he pursued his 
explorations into the nature of the 
, a? universe. And here his I me* opened 


up the marvels of the atomic age. 


Working on the farthest frontiers of 
human knowledge, Einstein looked into eternity with the 
soul of a mystic. For problems solved he was humbly 


grateful: “You see, God always takes the sin plest way.” 


He wasa mild, pipe-smoking kind of man, who spoke softly, 
as if in awe of the wonders that had been revealed to him. 
“The professor” was never so happy as when he was 


working in his study, with pencil and paper his only tools. 


It was the dream of Albert Einstein’s life to bring into a 


single pattern all the miracles of the universe, from the 


tiniest atom to the greatest galaxy. This he atte mpted in 


great leaps of creative im 





gination. One was the conce pt of 
relativity in space-time, all worked out in a kind of sublime 


mathematical poetry. 


When twenty eminent scientists were asked to name the 
ull-time immortals in the field of science, Einstein’s name 
appeared on every list. In the centuries to come, when most 
of today’s records have been erased from the tablet of time, 
the name of Einstein will shine out still—a beacon light for 


all who seck and strive on the threshold of the unknown. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








stocks and bonds priced at $29,200. To- 
day each original $29,200 package has a 
market value of about $4,200,000. 
Vertical Take-Off. With the Lehman- H ld it? 
raised cash. Thornton and Ash bought Lit- OW wou you answer | e 
ton, then a small microwave tube manu- 
facturer, and began broadening its spec- 
trum by picking up a handful of other 
small electronics firms. As its stock 


"If you were buying securities today, would 
you buy the same ones you already own?" 


soared. Litton found it ez 





y to swap That's about as fundamental as you can get when it comes to 
shares for control of larger companies. By 


: b your investments—one of the most important questions you 
acquiring Digital Controls Systems Inc. : 


; can ask. 
it got a foothold in the manufacture of 


compact computers that make as many as Because if the answer is “no” —if you wouldn't buy those same 
s.coo calculations per second for aircraft securities—it certainly makes sense to consider selling them! 
in fight. A merger with Monroe Calcu- 


lating Machine Co. gave Litton a chance 








Of course, it’s not always easy to be sure. Sound decisions on 


‘ie aldctronié talents:to the bur any security always depend on current facts .. . on earnings, sales, 


geoning business-machine field, with the management . . . on present prices and future prospects. 





head start of an established name. That's why we offer to send anyone who asks, all the informa- 
Footholds. however, are rarely enough ; 


for Litton. “We like vertical strength 
explains Ash. One typical chain of Litton : : 
acquisitions began two years ago, when satisfaction, 


tion we can on any particular industry, company, or stock . . 
why we'll do all we can to help you answer that question to your 


Litton bought Stockholm-based Svenska For our answers—in terms of your holdings, your objectives, 


Dataregister, a manufacturer of point-ol your investment program, just write 


sale electronic scanning and recording de- 


vices that can be linked to computers JosePH C. QUINN 
’ >, Quin 


Merrill Lyne 


for instantaneous inventory control. Last 
January Litton bought a company that 
makes the equipment that links the point- 
of-sale recorder to the computer and the 


h, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 





tags the scanners read. Last June Litton Members N.Y. Stock Ex ee and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
completed the circle by acquiring a com- R -_ rae : 
pany that makes the adhesive for the tags. 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Plain Front. Despite Litton’s mount 
ing prosperity, the company’s headquar- 
ters in Beverly Hills is an undistinguished 
two-story stucco building without the 


143 offices in U. S., Canada, and abroad 


usual trappings of corporate grandeur. 
Though Litton now employs 22,0c0 work 
ers and has plants and laboratories in 





nine countries, it still has no table of 
organization—except, says Roy Ash, “in 
our heads.’ And there are no corporate 
standing committees. since “committees 
lead to agendas and agendas lead to more 
committees.” 

Roy Ash’s promotion will not essential 
ly alter his relationship to Chairman 
Thornton, who remains Litton’s chief ex- 
ecutive officer. But as president. Ash will 
be able to relieve Thornton of many ol 
the chores of top-level negotiations, Ash 
need not feel embarrassed, as Thornton 
might. in negotiating defense deals going 
through Thornton's old friend. Defense 
Secretary McNamara. Between them 
Thornton and Ash expect to go right on 
diversifying their way into what they call 
a proprietary position in an industry that 


is only now beginning to mature 


RETAILING Gute Ano Acotspomies 














Battle of the Discounters Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of 
From Fifth Avenue in Manhattan to finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince 

Broadway in Los Angeles. the n who > S ; ; Sets 

seo { . ; Charles Edward, Drambuiec has been made in Scotland since 1745 

market the nation’s goods were preparing 

for a knee-and-gouge brawl. On one side from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


stood the avid discount sellers, who in 


= eaaaiiie ° 
pega a age gorge mes Dramb ule er se 80 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base} PROOF 





year department store trade; on the other 
were the old-line, fixed-price retailers, 
Hoping to juice up the sluggish trend in IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO,, N. Y., N. Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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retail sales, each side is slashing into the 
other's territory as rarely before. In the 
process, the distinction between a dis- 
count house and a department store is 
getting harder to tell without a scorecard. 

Up with Service. The cut-rate opera- 
tors have learned that, as Cincinnati Dis- 
counter Homer Brown says, “you've got 
to offer something besides lower prices.” 
What they are promising is better service. 
though volume is still their stock in 
trade, and they sometimes seemed to be 
offering 25° off for rudeness. Big dis- 
counters such as the East’s E. J. Korvette, 
Inc., New York's Friendly Frost chain, 
and Chicago-based Goodman's Commu- 
nity Discount Stores are opening new 
branches with piped-in music and fancier 
displays to shuck off “that warehouse 
look,” adding such customer lures as 
charge accounts and home delivery. In 
the eight-story branch he will soon open 
on Manhattan's Fifth Avenue, Korvette’s 
Eugene Ferkauf will sell the usual dis- 
counted appliances and lower priced cloth- 
ing in one part of the store. and “trade 
up” to higher income customers by offer- 
ing better, high fashion clothes and ac- 
cessories in another part. 

In retaliation, some department stores 
are going in more and more heavily for 








discounting. “We can’t wish away dis- 
counting, and so we are moving into it,” 
says the president of one of the nation’s 
biggest department store chains. Of the 
3,000 department stores in the U.S., 
to 8 are currently opening discount 
branches, sometimes under different cor- 
porate names so that customers will not 
demand equal bargains in the parent 
stores. And virtually all traditional de- 
partment stores are rapidly borrowing 
many of the discounters’ methods. Old- 
line retailers such as Boston's Jordan 
Marsh and Detroit’s J. L. Hudson Co. 
vow that “we will not be undersold.” 
and match discounters’ prices for specific 
items. On the theory that shoppers delight 
in the adventure of picking out their own 
merchandise, Manhattan’s Macy's and the 
nationwide Federated Department Stores 
group have added self-service and check- 
out counters in some departments. 
Down with Markups. As they move 
onto each other's turf, both camps have 
to learn a lot. Department stores, which 
operate on a 39% markup, will have to 
snip off enough frills to make a profit on 
the usual discount markup of 19% to 
24%. (One way would be to put a greater 
proportion of their employees to work at 
actual selling; fewer than five out of ten 
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PERSONAL FILE 


@ Ina state famed for its wheeler-dealers, few have ever outdealt 
Roy Mark Hofheinz, 49, smooth-talking ex-mayor of Houston, 
who operates in oil, radio (Corpus Christi), TV (Houston), real 
estate and sports. Teaming up with Oilman R. E. (“Bob") Smith, 
Hofheinz recently plunked down $4,940,000 to buy from Hilton 
Hotels Corp. 494 acres of undeveloped land near downtown 
Houston. No sooner had they taken title than Hofheinz and 
Smith gave 29} of their new acres to the state for a throughway 
right of way, agreed to sell 180 acres to the county at cost to com- 
plete land acquisition for a $15 million sports stadium. The sta- 
dium will serve the new Houston National League baseball team, 
in which Hofheinz and Smith own the controlling interest: the 
highway should skyrocket the value of their remaining acreage and 
make far more marketable 177 nearby acres owned by Smith. 


@ After a successful decade under the military rule of retired Gen- 
eral Lucius DuBignon Clay, 64, giant Continental Can Co. will 
don civvies again, General Clay, newly named as President Kenne- 
dy’s personal representative to Berlin, turned the chief executive 
officer's post over to Continental's strapping (6 ft. 3 in.) President 
Thomas Cyril Fogarty, 57. A whip-smart packaging expert who 
has been at Continental for 32 years, Fogarty will keep mobilized 
the battle units that General Clay set up to overcome rival Ameri- 
can Can Co.'s sales dominance in the can industry. But aides ex- 
pect the jovial Fogarty to relax Clay’s iron discipline a little. 





© When Financier Floyd Odlum, longtime boss of Atlas Corp.. 
retired last year at 68 to his Indio, Calif., ranch, the smart money 
bet that it would not last. Odlum, the argument ran, was constitu- 
tionally incapable of slowing down after 37 years of buying, re- 
vitalizing, and selling off such companies as Paramount Pictures, 
Hilton Hotels, Greyhound Corp., Bonwit Teller and Atiantic Re- 
fining. Last week, after 16 months of restless ease, Odlum proved 
the smart money right, swung back into action as chairman of 
Salt Lake City’s Federal Resources Corp. Federal’s assets are a 
paltry (for Odlum) $6.6 million in beryllium, uranium and silver 
mines. But Odlum argues that “although the future of this com- 
pany is over the horizon, the horizon is not too far away.” 
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department store workers now are sales 
people, v. eight out of ten discount hous 
employees. ) Discounters will have to learr 
how to buy, sell (as opposed to mere orde 
taking) and service a broader range o 
merchandise. Korvette’s first venture int« 
apparel sales flopped because its buyer: 
were appliance experts, who knew littl 
about fashion; the company snapped back 
only after it raided experienced buye 
from department stores. 

Both sides bring some well-tested weap. 
ons to the fight. The old-line retailers 
often the fashion arbiters of their com. 
munities, have built up a reputation for 
reliability and quality, and they boast a 
broader range of executive brainpower. 
The discounters, besides their price ad- 
vantage, have grabbed some of the best 
suburban locations, and benefit also from 
the image of “newness” and the self- 
service craze. 

Just Waiting. Though bargain-loving 
customers will benefit from the intensify- 
ing battle, many a retailer is going to be 
squeezed out of business. Both discounters 
and traditionalists agree that the most 
likely victims will be: 1) smaller neigh- 
borhood shops that can ojier neither dis- 
count prices nor department store range 
of choice; 2) undercapitalized discount- 
ers who cannot afford to spend for serv- 
ice and a broad variety of merchandi 
3) stores whose owners are basically real 
estate operators leasing department space 
to individual merchants who operate 
under no central buying or pricing policy. 
Big Discounter Gerald O. Kaye, chairman 
of Friendly Frost, estimates that at least 
eight leased-space stores on Long Island 
will fold within three years. Says he: “I 
hate to be a vulture, but I’m just waiting 
for them to fail. Then I'll pick them up.” 


AVIATION 
Jet Albatross (Contd.) 


Already badly buffeted in the battle 
for the commercial jet market (Time 
Aug. 18), giant General Dynamics Corp. 
last week conceded that it may have to 
ground its Convair 990 before the plane 
ever goes into production. Reason: the 
g90 has developed a mysterious “drag” 
that keeps it from hitting the promised 
640-m.p.h. cruising speed that would 
make it the world’s fastest jet transport. 
Wind-tunnel tests to be completed next 
month will provide the data to determine 
whether the time and expense of elim- 
inating the drag will be too great to bear. 

The ggo has already hit General Dy- 
namics with an unexpected $116 million 
bill this year, partly because of a flutter 
in the engine pods, and was a major 
cause of the company's $39.5 million loss 
in the first half. And even if the plane 
is abandoned, General Dynamics will face 
one more big expense on the 990. Impa- 
tient customers, led by American Airlines, 
have ordered 50 of the planes at $4,750.- 
coo apiece and have made _ substantial 
down payments. If General Dynamics 
now decides not to deliver, it will have to 
make refunds estimated to run $35 mil- 
lion or more, 
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Grand Isle Mine of Freeport Sulphur Co., world's biggest producer of sulphur 





They tap Hell’s brew in Hurricane Alley. Miners-not mariners-work here in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Storms like Audrey belt their stilt-legged island with 110 mph winds. Yet from this sea- and wind-swept perch they 
tap a rich skull cap of sulphur atop a salt dome half a mile down and 7 miles offshore. Using sturdy Crane valves 
and a needle of pipe, they hypo the dome with water so scalding hot only pressure keeps it from flashing into steam. 
Acrid, amber stuff spews up. That’s molten sulphur. ms In the face of boiling brimstone, salt air and salt water the 
Crane valves must work right day and night. Crane makes them with a flair for precision beyond ordinary standards. 
This makes satisfaction certain... just as it does in the many Crane products that bring you the latest in winter 


warmth, summer cooling, year-round bathroom luxury. Crane Co.. N. Y. 22, N. Y. and Crane Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

















HOW YOU CAN 







SURVIVE 
FALLOUT 


97 out of 100 people can be saved . . . 
Detail plans for building shelters . . . 


‘ AND A LETTER 
Wark tna ey 
PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


OU hen. 
CIVILIAN FALLOUT SUIT SEPTEMBER 15 - 1961 - 20¢ 


| Yours to share in LIFE this week: a vital, 13-page 


photo essay that explains how you and your family can survive a nu lear at- 
tack; the dramatic picture stories of four selfless | N. representatives who risk 


their lives daily to preserve peace in the Congo: Ernest Havemann’s searching 


appraisal of U.S. courtship practices (Part [I in the current Lire series on 
love and marriage): and an on-the-scenes report from the training: sé hools 
where U.S. Peace Corps volunteers hav been preparing for 


their urgent missions abroad. See it, share it, in the new tissue ol 
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CINEMA 
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Durn Good Show 
A Thunder of Drums (M-G-M), the 


best western released so far in 1961, is 
three kinds of a durn good show: 1) a 
flawed but earnest attempt to portray the 
making of a man and a soldier; 2) a care- 
fully untheatrical, affectionately vernacu- 
lar attempt to revive the daily life of a 
frontier fort in the 1870s; 3) a masterly 
attempt to show what fighting Indians 
was really like—a hideously silent war of 
wits with a subtle, cruel enemy who was 
seldom seen until it was too late. 

A young lieutenant ( George Hamilton ) 
rides into Fort Canby. Ariz., his new billet. 





Hamitton & O'CONNELL IN “DRI Ms” 


Tougher than killing the ladies. 
He is casual, elegant, handsome. a gener- 
al's son who assumes that he will kill the 
Comanches as easily as he kills the ladies. 
When he reports to Canby’s C.O. (Rich- 
ard Boone) he gets the shock of his young 
life. The captain, without apparent prov- 
ocation, chews him out. mocks him for a 
spoiled Army brat “promoted a good ten 
years ahead of your time.” and vows to 
“make a soldier out of you or break you.’ 
Who put that hornet in the old man’s 
hat? While the licutenant is wondering he 
takes a long slow look at garrison life: at 
the startled shake-out in the rosegrey chill 
of dawn, at the daily dull routine of stores 
and stables, at the still, interminable af- 
ternoons of stunning sun, at the choking 
reek of dung and ‘dobe and unwashed In- 
dian, at the scrawny, decent. infrequent 
girls and the better-than-nothing flirta- 
tions, at the payday booze and the leering 
squaws and the sudden brutal free-for-alls 
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that burst like dust devils out of the gen- 
eral boredom. 

And then all at once, the boredom is 
gone and the “hostiles” are there. They 
pounce on an isolated homestead, kill the 
men, rape and kill the women, The captain 
sends out a patrol commanded by a youth- 
ful officer who has just seen the elegant 
lieutenant, merely for the hell of it, steal 
his girl. With all the suption gone out of 
him. he blunders when he bivouacs and 
his troop is wiped out. 

The C.O. rides out, finds the bodies, 
forces the lieutenant to face the murder 
he has done. The shock snaps the young 
man out of his moral torpor. The captain 
then gives him a narrow but viable chance 
to redeem himself—which is more, as sub- 
sequently appears, than the lieutenant’s 
father once gave the captain. : 

The picture cannot always pass a close 
inspection. The boy’s character is often 
unclear, the screenplay sometimes clut- 
tered. the dialogue occasionally cute. But 
Author James Warner Bellah, who has writ- 
ten hundreds of horse operas for both 
slicks and pulps, wrote this one with his- 
torical knowledge and literary care. Di- 
rector Joseph (Outcasts of Poker Flat) 
Newman obviously inspired his actors. 
Arthur O'Connell, as a coony old sergeant, 
gives the finest performance of his screen 
career. Actor Boone, in trying to evoke 
the warrior imago, at times seems less a 
man than a manner—like Paladin, the 
sixgun-slinger he plays on TV's Have 
Gun, Will Travel, he shoots every word 
from the lip. But at the same time, 
Boone sets up a strong magnetic pole 
that centers the whole story, and he 
reveals beneath the captain's military 
brusqueness a capacity to suller, an in- 
tensity of tenderness that is moving and 
rarely beautiful to see. 


Strictly for the Vultures 
The Big Gamble (20th Century-Fox) 


is a picture in which the central character 
is a truck, the story line is a dirt road, the 
scriptwriter (Irwin Shaw) runs out of gas, 
the actors (Stephen Boyd, Juliette Greco, 
David Wayne) have no spark, the director 
(Richard Fleisher) falls asleep at the 
wheel, and the producer (Darryl Zanuck) 
is going downhill. The spectator can hard- 
ly be blamed for speeding to the nearest 
exit. 

Intended as a sort of African Queen on 
wheels, the film tells how a poor young 
Irishman (Boyd) and his Corsican bride 
(Greco), who despite her poverty slinks 
around in a little something by Maggy 
Rouff, run a truck full of beer through the 
West African bush. The plot grinds grimly 
from one boring breakdown to another—a 
roadblock, a snapped shaft, a flash flood— 
until the heroine, after fifty minutes of 
mishap, says, “Whew! I never thought 
we'd make it.” They didn’t. 

Gregory Ratoff, in his last screen role— 
he died last December—briefly brings the 
show alive and, as the curtain line of his 
career, disgorges a magnificent Ratoffian 











































Insurance agent 
W. R. McAlister of 
Anahuac, Texas, 
owner of a Rambler 
American with 
overdrive “just 
turned 30,000 
miles,” has owned 

W.R. McAlister nine other cars, is 
a volunteer fireman, often “imposes 
a Rambler sales talk” on his friends. 


“BEST PART HAS BEEN ITS 
UNFAILING DEPENDABILITY!” 


"When our alarm siren 
sounds, I roll out the 
Rambler and get there fast. 
It has never failed to go 
when I wanted to go, and it 
hasn't been petted with 
what the experts call 
‘preventive maintenance. ' 
Unless my mathematics is at 
fault, mileage figures out 






to 25.7 per gallon. Keep 
making Americans, for I 
want another one, some of 


” 


these days 


Most trouble-free car, say owners, is 
Rambler, according to survey after 
survey. Ask 
any Rambler 
owner, Say! 
How do you 
like your 
Rambler?” 
We think his 
answer will 
lead you to look into Rambler at 
your nearby Rambler dealer’s. 





Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 


pain without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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Is Your Skin Tender, 
Red or ‘Razor Raw’ 
After Shaving? 


3 MAGIC DROPS OF 
afta 


works wonders on dry 
sensitive skin 





C (@) N D IT I oO N Ss Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, un- 


comfortable to shave. AFTA’S special 
ingredients condition your skin; keep 
tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier 
shaving day after day. ; 


HEALS AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, easily irritated skin. 
Helps heal razor nicks, cuts...soothes 
razor rawness. 


AFTA'S exclusive formula helps protect 
PROTE cTs you from infections caused by shaving 
nicks and cuts. Also guards against 
wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping 
and irritation. 





AFTA is so concentrated, 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 
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mouthful: “You vill pe itten py ze 
volchers!” Otherwise, the most remark- 
able thing about the film is its sustained 
improbability. Greco looks as appropriate 
in a jungle as a crocodile on the Champs 
Elysées. The languidly sophisticated little 
love scenes are hardly the sort that a mus- 
cular truck driver and his lively young 
wife would get much satisfaction from. 
The landscape doesn’t look African, and it 
isn’t; almost all the outdoor scenes were 
shot in the south of France. Last straw: in 
their entire trip through what passes for 
unaccommodated wilderness, the lovers 
see exactly one poor little old lizard. 


Absentee Adultery 


Come September (Universal-Interna- 
tional) sometimes gets its laughs by what 
might be called farce majeure, but on the 
whole it gives a pleasantly wacky new 
twist to the ancient game of belling the 

| wolf. The wolf of the moment is an 
American millionaire (Rock Hudson) who 
commits what might be called absentee 
adultery with his Italian girl friend (Gina 
Lollobrigida). Eleven months of the year 
he is away on business. Come September, 
he meets her at his palatial villa on the 
Italian Riviera, and for a month they live 
luxuriously in sin and sun. 

But not this time. The lovers arrive a 
month early, and instead of discovering 
la dolce vita, they find “La Dolce Vista.” 
Seems that every year while Rock's away, 
his butler (Walter Slezak) turns the villa 
into a hotel of that name, charges all the 
traffic will bear, and is obviously getting 
rich quick on the grift. Outraged, Rock 
fires the butler, but it’s just too late in 
the day to evict his tenants, a busload of 
U.S. college girls on their first trip to 
Europe. So they stay the night, and Rock, 
fixed by the basilisk eye of the tour 
mother (Brenda de Banzie), is forced to 
let Gina sleep alone. 

Next morning, leering happily as he 
watches the old biddy leave, Rock slips 
into his sexiest robe and pops a cham- 
pagne cork, dreaming of Gina. But the 
cork rolls under the tour mother's feet 
and she falls, dislocating her hip. Rock, to 
his popeyed horror, is forced to chaperon 
the girls until the old bag gets better. 
Another night without Gina! And another 
and another, till at last the poor wolf is 
howling for a marriage license. 

Most of the jokes were old when Plau- 
tus first put them on wax. She; “Four 
boys and six girls. There’s safety in num- 
bers.” He: “Not if they divide and mul- 
tiply.” But the script (by Stanley Shapiro 
and Maurice Richlin) keeps the gags com- 
ing so fast that the worst ones are gone 
before they can be recognized. Unhappily, 
Actor Hudson will never be a comedian 
it is easier to carbonate lead than to make 
Rock fizz—and Actress Lollobrigida will 
never be a very good one. Slezak and De 
Banzie are the show savers, and Director 
Robert (The Rat Race) Mulligan also has 
a bit of luck in Joel Grey. a weirdly tal- 
ented man of 28 who actually milks a 
laugh from the following line: “I feel as 
though I were 92.” Possibly because he 
| looks as though he were 12. 
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ecretary’s desk 


Smart business to have 
Bantam Copier near each 


Want to know how much you save 
with on-the-spot Verifax Copying ? 


Send for this free Computer! 


With the turn of a dial you'll see how 


costly those trips to a centr il copier 


read Verifax copies of any office rec- 
ord, She’s on the job, as never before, 


location really are—and how quickly to answer your phone and keep track 

a Kodak Verifax Copier installed in of things. 

your office or department pays tor itself. And with a Verifax Copier right at 
Imagine—climinating three 10- hand—instead of “miles away’’— 

minute trips per day saves about $225 you'll both take full advantage of all 

per year in secretarial time. That's the short cuts this unique copying 

well over twice the cost of Kodak's method offers. 

$99.50 Verifax Bantam Copter, Phone local Verifax dealer for free 
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TASTE INSURANCE 


. . . for Neiman-Marcus is custom tailored by the 
Phoenix of Hartford and an Independent Agent. 
Neiman-Marcus of Dallas and Houston (and soon 
Fort Worth) is more than a store, it’s an institu- 
tion that sets standards of good taste and fashion 
trends for Texas and the nation. To insure the 
continuity of its business, Neiman’s relies on Build- 
ing, Contents and Business Interruption Insurance 
by Phoenix of Hartford, tailored to the company’s 
individual needs by its Independent Agent. 


Your Phoenix Agent can do the same for you. 
With Business Interruption and other coverages 
in the Phoenix Profit Insurance Portfolio, he can 
design a low-cost plan that guarantees the con- 
tinuance of your business — whatever comes. If 
you’d like life insurance for your business, large 
or small, call your Phoenix Agent now. 





AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS (ADMIRINGLY) BEHIND NEIMAN-MARCUS 


f Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO * THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO » EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


Ada. Despite an overly cute central 
idea and the flim-flamboyance of Star Su- 
san Hayward, competent script and direc- 
tion make this a pleasant political comedy 
about the road from bawdyhouse to Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. Britain’s Wilfrid Hyde 
White is superb as a major political snake. 

Blood and Roses. Filmed at the Em- 
peror Hadrian's villa outside Rome under 
the direction of Roger Vadim (And God 
Created Woman), this eerie tale of a lady 
vampire is the most subtle, careful and 
beautiful of the current crop of chillers. 
With Mel Ferrer. 

Homicidal. Made in imitation of Hitch- 
cock’s Psycho, it surpasses its model in 
structure, suspense and sheer nervous drive. 

The Honeymoon Machine, It is really the 
Hollywood machine, in a rare moment of 
felicitous clank, turning out the. slick, 
quick, funny film for which it was de- 
signed—in this case about three young 
people who use a computer to assault 
the casino in Venice. 

Fate of a Man. Among the best of the 
Soviet films seen in the U.S. during the 
current three-year-old cultural exchange, 
this one tells the agonizing story of a vil- 
lage carpenter whose life is shattered by 
war. Based on a story by Mikhail (And 
Quiet Flows the Don) Sholokhov. 

The Parent Trap. The delightful story 
of teen-age twins who try to kid their 
divorced parents into remarrying—both 
twins played by Hayley Mills, biggest child 
star since Temple and a better actress 
than Shirley was. 

The Sand Castle. In a charming but 
not cloyingly sweet story, a little boy 
builds a castle of sand so stunning that it 
merits inclusion in Sir Bannister Fletcher's 
History of Architecture, while the camera 
roams “in satiric asides among the flesh 
castles strewn on the beach, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Sept. 13 
The Connie Francis Show (ABC, 9-10 
p.m.).° The current No. | girl among 
pop singers in her first TV special, with 
Art Carney, Eddie Foy Jr.. Tab Hunter. 





Thurs., Sept. 14 

The Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). A season preview of the 
National Football League, zipped up with 
ample film clips from last: year’s action. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “Our 
Election Day Ilusion—the Beat Major- 
ity” analyzes U.S. election laws and pro- 
cedures. Repeat. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
C. B. DeMille’s The Road to Yesterday 
(1925), with William Boyd and Joseph 
Schildkraut. 


Fri., Sept, 15 

International Showtime (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). PReMIFfRE of a new series that 
will present European circuses, magic, 
aqua and ice shows, etc., all taped abroad. 
Host: Don Ameche, Tonight: Copenha- 
gen’s Circus Schumann. 

Person to Person (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Tonight the show visits the New York 


All times E.D.T. 
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Products “body heat’ is new clue . 
to heaterless cold-weather shipping! 


Pons 


AN EXCITING DEVELOPMENT BY OUR 


CREATIVE CREWS 


The idea is almost as simple as plac- 
ing a napkin over a plate of hot rolls. 

Yet it will provide tremendous savings for shippers of 
many products liable to damage from extreme cold weather. 
Nearly everyone now using alcohol or charcoal heaters (at 
$14 or more per car!) to ship commodities in winter will 
welcome this news. 

The idea grew out of test shipments prepared for Midwest 
manufacturers by our Creative Crews. Cases of temperature- 
sensitive perishable products, with a body heat approximat- 
ing 70° F 
heaters. They were covered with paper to prevent circulation 
of air around the cases. In some instances, the carton itself 


., were placed in an insulated freight car without 


conserves the heat without paper. The products retained their 
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Typical shipment shows constant temperature inside cases, regardless of drop to +30° F. in cor on 


Snow and subzero temperatures hod no apporent effect on shipment till the lilth day 
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America's 
resourceful 
railroad 


full latent heat for 4 days, though the temperature outside the 
car ranged from 32° F. to —8° F. 

With today’s fast freight schedules, four days is a long 
haul. You can see that this new method means a saving on 
heaters. It also means rate-savings that come with the use of 
larger, bigger-volume insulated cars. For example, in the 
test one manufacturer saved a total of $100 per car through 
combined rate-savings and heater economies! 

We are now arranging test shipments for this fall and 
winter. If you would like to see whether your product's 
latent heat can be turned into big savings, write, phone or 
wire now to: Walter W. Kremer, Vice-President— Traffic, The 
Milwaukee Road, Rm. 774, Union Station Bldg., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. PHONE: 236-7600. 
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Modern Fraud or 
Old Master? 


You can’t see the difference but 
an expert can tell. Radioactive 
isotope tests find unseen 
molecular structures that are 
final proof of an old painting’s 
authenticity and true value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature’s MIRACLE MOLECULE 
in Pennsylvania 

motor oils assures superior 
lubrication, Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania...at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil...with Nature's Miracie Molecule 
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The superb cabinetry made by Drexel combined with the 
reliability of Motorola television has many remarkable qual- 
ities. Besides creating clear pictures, this handsome piece i 
chateau walnut blends with any decor or matches Tourai 

a fine furniture collection by Drexel. 

dealer, or fine furniture and department stores e 


From he Yer-Tale] Touraine collecti 
Rel itel-me fee table, chin 








apartments of Comedian Phil Silvers, 
Singer-Comedienne Polly Bergen: Repeat 


Sat., Sept. 16 
ons Handicap (CBS, 5:30 
6 p.m.). The ninth running of the $100,- 
000 invitational horse race in Atlantic 
City 

The Defenders (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
Premiere of a new weekly series based 
on a 1957 Reginald Rose TV play about a 
father and son, both attorneys at law. 
E. G. Marshall and Robert Reed star; 
Rose serves as script editor and occasional 
writer 





United Ni 


Sun., Sept. 17 

Accent (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). A tour of 
the Roman Forum, with Irish-Indian 
Writer Aubrey Menen. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Emperor Franz Joseph, Czar Nich 
olas Il, Edward VII, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Alexandre Eiffel, Wilbur Wright, Leo 
Tolstoy, Mrs. Dreyfus and Emile Zola 
are all on view in “The Turn of the 
Century.” Repeat 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Adlai Stevenson 

Car 54, Where Are You? (NBC, 8:30- 
9 p.m.). PREMIERE of a new weekly com- 
edy series about those thigh-slapping side- 
busters, the cops of New York. Written by 
Nat Hiken, creator of Sergeant Bilko 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Another showing of Albert Lamo- 
risse’s The Red Balloon, perhaps the finest 
short motion picture yet made 

The Du Pont Show of the Week (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). PREMIERE of a new series, 
this item called “Laughter U.S.A." a 
Project 20 essay on the history of Ameri 
can humor 






Tues., Sept. 19 

NBC White Paper No. 7 (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). A study of the African rebellion 
against the Portuguese in Angola 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Wil- 
liam Faulkner's The Old Man, with Get 
aldine Page and Sterling Hayden. Repeat 

Cain’s Hundred (NBC, 10-11) p.m.). 
PREMIERE of a new series about a lawyer 
who once defended gangsters in court but 
has now climbed on the truth-and-beauty 
train to help the Federal Government hunt 
down the 100 top criminals in the U.S. 
underworld 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Age of Reason Begins, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. In the first volume of a tril 
ogy with which he hopes to complete his 
vast and generally excellent Story of Civ- 
lization, the author (assisted by his wife) 
examines the 16th and 17th centuries with 
admirably balanced but sometimes pas 
sionless rationalism. He finds the whole 
period marked by “the rise of murderous 
nationalism and the decline of murderous 
theologies.” 

Kidnap, by George Waller. This metic 
ulous account adds nothing to what is 
known about the Lindbergh kidnaping, 
but it summarizes well the bizarre, tragic 
events of crime and capture 

Ippolita, by Alberto Denti di Pirajno 
Highly reminiscent of The Leopard and 
written, as was that excellent novel, by an 
aging Sicilian duke, /ppolita draws an 
evocative portrait of semifeudal Italian 
society amid the first revolutionary stir- 
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Cooling space pilots from launch to landing 


In the past 20 years, Garrett has achieved many such break- 





New concepts in airborne cooling have become vital to the 
throughs. Most of today’s jet airliners have Garrett air condi- 


progress of America’s space program. For example, Garrett is 
tioning systems, and so does the Project Mercury space capsule. 


now developing an advanc ed system for the Boeing Dyna-Soar 


manned space glider. It will use the liquid hydrogen fuel for Garrett research on other systems using exotic liquids and 


the vehicle’s own accessory power system to control the tem- metals is leading the way to even more advanced thermal con- 


perature of the pilot and equipment throughout the flight. trol systems for future spacecraft. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION + AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions « Los Angeles 45 
enix, Arizona « other divisions and subsidiaries: Airsupply-Aero Engineering 
AiResearch Industrial + Garrett 


« Garrett (Japan) Limited 


Californias Pho 
AiResearch Aviation Service « Garrett Supply * Air Cruisers + 


a 
GARRETT 
a 


Manufacturing Limited * Marwedel + Garrett International S.A. 
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rings in the early 19th century. The au- 
thor depicts princes. peasants, and his 
skinflint heroine with melodramatic gusto, 
but his most exact and memorable charac- 
ter is the past itself 
The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. A tape-recorded documentary in 
which each of five members of a slum- 
dwelling Mexico City family tells of his 
own struggle for respect. love and individ- 
| uality, Far from the dusty aridities of so- 
cial science, the book offers a powerful, 
| touching and intimate view of the long, 
and far from simple. annals of the poor. 
An End to Glory, by Pierre-Henri Si- 
mon. Writing an eloquent antiwar tract 
in the form of a novel. the author tells 
the agony of a French professional soldier 
who, in Algeria, comes to believe that his 
is an ignoble role in a shameful war 
The Road Past Mandalay. by John 
Masters. Another face of war—the pride 
and nobility of fighting men at their best 
is the concern of the author, who tells, 
more convincingly than in any of his nov 
els. of his World War IL service with the 
Indian army in the East 
Men and Women, by Erskine Caldwell. 
A collection of the best short stories of an 
author whose touch with humor and hor- 
ror is superb, and who deserves better 
than his reputation as a drugstore patent- 
fiction merchant 
Collected Poems, by Robert Graves. 
The bent-nosed Jove of Majorca is no 
Yeats or Eliot, but he can outdistance 
these masters in evoking the moods of 
love. childhood, or the classic past. In his 
own right he is an impressive poet, truer 
to his passions than to the literary fashions 
of his ime 
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Best Sellers 


(previously included in 
Time’s choice of Best Reading) 





FICTION 
> p : - |. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
. A a . m Stone (1) 
= peeatte Sir ins a es 
Stewardess: Mile. Constance Tremblay, LaSalle, Quebec : Ls Ener d . eens, Lee (2) 
4. The Winter of Our Discontent, 


“Welcome—Bienvenue” oe 


6. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (6) 
The Edge of Sadness, 


YOU can expect a pleasant greeting when you board a TRANS- ifCaaane (7) 
CANADA AIR LINES plane. The courtesy you receive is just 8. Rembrandt, Schmitt (8) 

‘ a sain. . wate : 9. Mothers and Daughters, 
a little “different” in its blend of old-world charm and warm Hunter (10) 


neighborliness 10. A Shooting Star, Stegner 


setobetert tas Ss as Fry NONFICTION 
You find it everywhere in this friendly “foreign” land—a <a 











: a pest 6 ‘ |. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
nation of tradition and old romance, now moving vigorously 2. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
‘ard ¢ aver greater future Reich, Shirer (4) 
toward an ever greater Tuture, 3. The Making of the President 1960, 
* ‘ ‘ y . ’ White (1) 
stneee? Plaacnre? Whatever v a nAne ee eee 
Business? Pleasure? Whatever your reason for travel, you'll 4: Iestdle Haron Today; 
enjoy a happy foretaste of the Canadian spirit on TRANS- Gunther (3) : 
Jo PPS ‘ 7 v3 : 5. The New English Bible (5) 
CANADA AIR LINES—the reliable service that offers Moi 6. Ring of Bright Water, 
ype ”. 7 ‘ . . . Maxwell (6) 
Flights To Canada Than All Other Air Lines Combined. 7 The Spaniel Civil War. 
r ny ee “ak af Thomas (9) 
When you think of Canada think of 8. Russi nd the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (7) 
9. America—Too Young to Die!, 


De Seversky (8) 
10. Life with Women and How to 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES |" 
AIR CANADA etic 
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Lighter, Milder aaa le + Bottled in Bond 
86 Proof _j\ ae a G 100 Proof 
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Hither way—it makes Whether you choose Old Grand-Dad bottled in bond 
anv occasion special or in somewhat lighter 86 proof—your choice reflects 
~ the selection of the finest of all Kentucky bourbons. 

Either way, your pleasure is completely assured with the “Head of the Bourbon Family.” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES «© THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. © DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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BOSTONIANS LOVE THIS HOTEL, and so do travelers, 
It’s gay, comfortable and convenient. Evenings are 
exciting in the famous Merry-Go-Round lounge. 
Dining’s delightful in the elegant Cafe Plaza or in the 
genial Town Room. The Sheraton-Plaza is located in 


Sheraton Shares are listed on the New Y ork Stock Exchange 








SHERATON-PLAZA 


the heart of Back Bay; its fashionable neighbors in- 
clude smart shops, theatres and famous landmarks. 
Sheraton's extra values include free TV and radio, 
Family Plan and air-conditioning. More good news 
Sheraton reservations confirm both rate and room 


The Diners’ Club card ia honored for all hotel services 


the proudest name in 


For Reservations 
by the new 
4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 
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